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=a) LSCUSSING the question of the phenomenon of re- 
mi ligion in a recent work, an Italian writer’ adopts 
a somewhat patronizing attitude. His view is 
that whilst religion is useful, perhaps even de- 
J m sirable, in times and on occasions of stress, it 
may, during the easier reaches of life, be very well dispensed 
with except perhaps by those whom he calls “the mystical 
élite” who will “transmit in the ages to come from one gen- 
eration to another the sacred torch of religion, as long as 
human life shall endure.” This attitude towards the subject 
of religion can hardly fail to remind us of the ancient rhyme 
of the devil sick and the devil convalescent. However, it is not 
for the purpose of refuting or even discussing these views that 
we refer to the book in question but with the object of point- 
ing out that its author, in common with Buckle and other 
writers, strongly insists that times. of warfare have often, he 
‘thinks commonly, been also times of great religious fervor, for 
that thesis is germane to the question with which we are here 
concerned. With his explanation of the connection we have 
nothing to do save to say that we find it most. unconvincing. 
It is with the fact that we have to do; and we may commence by 
asking whether it be a genuine fact, and, if so, what manifesta- 
tions of it can be observed in connection with the terrific strug- 
‘gle in which the whole world has been engaged. 
Since competent historians have agreed that the connec- 


1 Rignano, Essays.in Scientific Synthesis, 1917. 
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tion is a genuine one, we need not delay over that part of the 
question but may turn to the more practical and immediate 
question as to what, if any, are the manifestations which are 
observable today. To do this, with any success, one must 
glance briefly at the period previous to the War, let us say for 
the century before, from the close of the great Napoleonic 
struggles, for during this time the ground was slowly but 
surely being prepared for the events of today. We may, I 
think, divide this era into four stages, each with its influence 
upon that which succeeded it; the fourth being that with which 
we are face to face today. With the premise that the phenom- 
ena dealt with belongs to England, we may plunge into the 
first stage, that of Evangelicanism. 

It cannot be denied that the fervor of this movement did 
a great deal to awaken a land which had long lain in the torpor 
of eighteenth century churchmanship—religion it can hardly 
be called. Here let me say that perhaps the most useful docu- 
ments for the study of the social phenomena of this and the 
later periods with which we are concerned are the novels of 
the different dates; for the novelists then and now, and not 
the players, are “the abstract and brief chronicles of the 
_ times.” No one need necessarily believe that the remarks of 
their characters express the authors’ real sentiments, yet it 
must certainly be supposed that, at least in the case of writers 
of real significance, those remarks will not be grossly out of 
joint with their times. But it is more to the point to take intu 
consideration the things which are assumed as the norm of the 
day; the atmosphere with which readers were familiar. 

Consider the Georgian parson from this point of view and 
what a picture rises before our eyes of the man, his position 
and also of the esteem felt for the message he had to deliver. 
Look at Esmond and the parsons therein described. There is 
only one minister of religion of even decent consideration and 
he is a Jesuit—rather the stage Jesuit of course, but still a 
man for whom one can feel some measure of esteem, even re- 
gard. But, you will say, Thackeray was not of that period and 
had to project himself into it. I agree, but anyone who has 
made a real study of the literature of the eighteenth century 
will hardly need to be told that Thackeray had saturated him- 
self with it, nor will he require to be convinced that his study of 
the life of the period is a faithful picture. 
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But let us go to the novelists of the day. What about re- 
ligion and ministers of religion (in spite of Parson Adams) in 
Fielding’s novels? Or if you wish to argue that Fielding was 
not a religious man, what about the picture painted by Rich- 
ardson who certainly was not irreligious. Take up Pamela 
and consider the character and position of Mr. Williams, the 
curate whose assistance the heroine claims in the hour of her 
need. This gentleman was not without religious sentiments 
and generous desires, but his position was somewhat lower 
than that occupied by a steward, even a butler. 

We need not labor the question; it will be admitted that 
religion could hardly have been at a lower ebb in England than 
it was when the Evangelical movement came to trouble its 
placid, if turbid, pool. There can be no doubt that there was a 
reality in this movement, although, in my opinion, it was the 
parent of most of the evils which followed in later times. There 
was real fervor, real devotion, an intense desire to know and 
do God’s will; but at the same time there was the most distorted 
idea of what that meant. As though there were not sins 
enough for man to commit, all sorts of innocent things were so 
dislocated as to appear iniquities, and thus children were 
brought up to look upon God as a being Who desired them to be 
miserable and Who was far more likely to damn than to save 
them. I have recently sketched some of the opinions of this 
school in the pages of THe CatHoLic Wortp and need not there- 
fore do more than allude to the perfectly accurate picture 
drawn in Father and Son; a picture which to many of my age 
is one only too painfully true. 

Further this school of thought developed directors of con- 
science before whose actual doings the fabled activities of the 
Jesuits and Dominicans of romance positively pale to nothing. 
Let anyone who doubts this glance through Southey’s Life of 
Cowper* and extract the parts relating to the Rev. John 
Newton. A scrutiny of his portrait as given in Bohn’s 
edition is not without interest, since it seems to reveal to 


* By Edmund Gosse. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

* As Cowper died in 1800 he falls a little outside the date which I have selected 
as the commencement of the period with which I am dealing but the instance is too 
pertinent to be passed over. 

*It is a curious point in what we may call spiritual genealogy that Newton was 
the person chiefly concerned in turning the mind of the Rev. Thomas Scott to Evan- 
Gelicanism, and Newman tells us that Scott was “the writer who made a deeper 
impression on my mind than any other, and to whom (humanly speaking), I almost 
owe my soul.” 
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us, as, indeed, do his letters, that here was a man who 
had no sort of doubt as to his right to deal with human 
souls or of his profound knowledge of how they should be dealt 
with. Yet it should be borne in mind that whilst the Catholic 
priest receives a prolonged training in how to deal with the 
soul, ministers of this kind attempted that task—that perilous 
task—by the light of nature and without training of any kind. 
With what result? Well, look at the life of poor half—or 
whole—mad Cowper, harried by Newton on all occasions: be- 
cause kind Mrs. Unwin, a woman much older than himself, 
against whose character there is no word of reproach, lived in 
the house with him, to nurse him and save him from himself: 
because his labors in translating Homer were to be thought of 
as a sin, since they did not bear upon religion. 

Southey hated the Catholic Church, of which he knew 
next to nothing, but he had some sobriety of thought and he did 
not approve of the Rev. John Newton and his ways. Need one 
wonder when the reverend gentleman himself admits that his 
preaching had the reputation of driving people into lunacy? 
In a letter asking that steps may be taken to remove one victim 
to an asylum he says: “I hope the poor girl is not without 
some concern about her soul; and, indeed, I believe a concern 
of this kind was the beginning of her disorder. I believe my 
name is up about the county for preaching people mad . . . what- 
ever may be the immediate cause, I suppose we have near a 
dozen, in different degrees disordered in their heads, and most 
of them I believe truly gracious people.” Is it any wonder that 
. under such influences a generation grew up which hated reli- — 
gion, and was glad to be allowed to think that there was no such 
being as a God if that God were the kind pictured by the wilder 
and more prominent exponents of Calvinism? 

The coming Materialism had its seeds in the excesses of 
Evangelicanism, and founded largely, as the latter was, on 
assertion and en sentiment and not on proof, it could make 
no headway against. the logic of the mid-Victorian scientific 
school. It required a more skilled rapier to meet that blade. 
But before we touch upon that school, we must not pass by the 
Oxford Movement without notice, for that is the second of our 
stages. So far as our purpose goes, however, this movement 
is of comparatively little importance, for in its inception, and, 
indeed, until the comparatively more recent manifestations 
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of what, for want of a better name, we must call Ritualism, it 
was a purely, or almost purely, clerical movement. Ritualism 
—if the term be permitted—in places has got hold of the 
masses in a way in which no other form of Protestantism has, 
but it has done so only in so far as it agrees with, conforms to, 
or copies Catholicism. But the Oxford Movement in its earlier 
years—indeed, as long as it was the Oxford Movement—was . 
a clerical movement and only affected a minority of the laity 
and those the clerically minded. Look at the characteristic 
novel of that movement—if it is fair to call it a novel—New- 
man’s Loss and Gain. I do not think there is a single charac- 
ter in it of the male sex who is not in Holy Orders or on the way 
thereto. This movement for the time being did little if any- 
thing to arrest the transition from Evangelicanism to Material- 
ism with which we have next to deal. 

Here again I am going to appeal to the evidence of a novel, 
in my opinion the characteristic novel of the period, The Way 
of All Flesh, by that very remarkable and very insufficiently 
recognized genius, Samuel Butler, who sums up in himself, as 
he does in this book, all the characteristics of the mid-Victorian 
period as far as they relate to religion and science. In his 
book he points out that “the year 1858 was the last of a term 
during which the peace of the Church of England was sin- 
gularly unbroken.” * Again: “The Evangelical movement .. . 
had become almost a matter of ancient history. Tractarianism 
had subsided into a tenth day’s wonder; it was at work, but it 
was not noisy.” Then the calm was broken by the publication 
of three books: Essays and Reviews, The Origin of Species and 
Colenso’s Criticisms on the Pentateuch. 

Without delaying longer over the causes, it may at once 
be said that the effect of these and other influences, as accurately 
depicted in this book, was a state of mind which led its pos- 
sessor to believe that religion—belief in anything which could 
not be fully understood—was impossible for anyone who really 
thought about the matter. Those who did not really look into 
such questions, might go on thinking they believed in revela- 
tion, but the moment that a man seriously tackled the subject, 
his religion was bound to go, as did that of the hero of the book 
in question after a five minutes conversation with an atheistic 
tinker. Agnosticism and Materialism were in the air and re- 


mained the dominant features for quite a number of years. 


* Miss Austen’s numerous parsons may serve as the examples of this time. Pleas- 
ant or unpleasant, not one of them betrays the slightest symptom of spirituality. 
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There were those who deplored the loss of their faith such as 
it had been. Huxley, obviously, did; and so, openly, did 
Romanes, who afterwards returned to the Church of England. 
But they honestly found themselves unable to believe and they 
scorned to pretend to do so, which surely should be counted to 
them for righteousness. This kind of attitude of cocksuredness 
that there were no things in heaven and earth which were be- 
yond human philosophy, was not one which could or did per- 
sist, and it has been followed, as Sir Oliver Lodge told us be- 
fore the War, by one—so far as science is concerned—of skep- 
ticism and doubt. What has followed on the religious side? 
That is the question which we have now to discuss. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, best known as the creator of 
Sherlock Holmes, tells us in a recent book from which I shall 
have further to quote:* “ When I had finished my medical 
education in 1882, I found myself, like many young medical 
men, a convinced materialist as regards our personal destiny.” 
We learn from Who’s Who that the writer was educated at 
Stonyhurst, so that he was under Catholic influences during the 
early years of his life. They proved insufficient in his case 
to resist the corrosive influence of the Materialism of the day. 
I can corroborate, however, his statement as to the young medi- 
cal men of the time in question. At just about that time I 
completed my own medical course and entered upon practice, 
like scores of my contemporaries, with an absence of religious 
belief as complete as that of Sir Arthur himself. 

We start then with a generation more or less impregnated 
with Materialism and to an equal extent destitute of religious 
belief; what was to become of them? The first thing that hap- 
pened was the not very wonderful discovery that science could 
not explain everything (men of science today seem rather in- 
clined to the view that they cannot explain anything but the 
simpler problems). This discovery began gradually to sap the 
foundations of Materialism, a process which has been steadily 
going on ever since and is still in progress. 

For a number of years I lived in the vicinity of the Oratory 
in Birmingham and enjoyed the intimate friendship of its then 
Provost, the late Father Ignatius Ryder. His very remarkable 
mind and abilities have never been sufficiently recognized by 
the Catholic world at large, in spite of the posthumous publica- 
tion of his essays undertaken by the filial piety of his brother 

* The New Revelation. New York: Hodder & Stoughton. 1918. 
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Oratorian, Father Bacchus. We used to meet nearly every 
Sunday for tobacco and talk, and I learned many things from 
him in our prolonged conversations. I suppose it must be now 
' some five and twenty years ago that he remarked to me one 
day that Materialism had shot its bolt. I own that the state- 
ment took me by surprise. When I came to think about it, it 
was clear to me that—to change the metaphor—the tide was 
lower than it had been. I asked him what he thought was go- 
ing to be the next phase when—also to my surprise—he replied 
that Spiritualism was the next enemy which the Church had 
to confront. I asked him what led him to think so, and by way 
of reply he told me to examine the second-hand book cata- 
logues—a form of literature to which we were both very much 
addicted—and to note how immensely more numerous were 
the works under the caption “ Occult” than had been the case 
in previous years. My old friend was quite right; Materialism 
having failed to satisfy the world, its people were looking out 
for something to believe in, and many were blundering into 
the old highway of Spiritualism. 

During the period before the War a number of things illus- 
trated this statement. I will take a few which first come to 
mind. First of all, to show the dissatisfaction which existed 
with things as they were, I will quote from one of the most 
delightful books of that delightful writer, Mr. E. V. Lucas, Over 
Bemerton’s. “Mr. Dabney,” his critic of the period, denounces 
the manner of life of the day;’ he deplores the loss of the seri- 
ousness of the Victorian era and declares that “we believe 
only in pleasure and success; our one ideal is getting wealth.” 
Parenthetically it may be remarked that such an ideal is 
exactly that which must necessarily follow upon Materialism. 
If we are really to die, in the name of Matter—one cannot say 
of Heaven for, ex hypothesi, there is none—let us eat and drink 
and do whatsoever is good and pleasing in our own eyes! I 
do not know that I have ever read a more astounding or a more 
absurd remark than one in the book by Rignano from which I 
have already quoted, where he says: “ We are certain of one 
fact, that the only organ actually brought into play to fight 
immorality, is the organ of the collective conscience and not 
the religious organ.” What, one asks with astonishment, stirs 
up the “ collective conscience? ” for Professor Hemslow’s ques- 
tion® still remains unanswered: “If you have no taste for vir- 


‘ The book was first published in 1908. 
cm Present Day Raticentom Critically Examined, 
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tue why be virtuous at all, so long as you do not violate the 
laws of the land?” However, to return to Mr. Lucas. That 
charming writer does not betray in any works of his known to 
me any special leanings towards religion, and his remedy for 
the state of affairs has just been drastically applied, for, by a 
somewhat remarkable prophecy, “Mr. Dabney,” when asked 
what his remedy was, replied: “* War, nothing more or less. 
A bloody war—not a punitive expedition or “a sort of a war” 
(he quoted these words with white fury). That might get us 
right again.’ 

“* At great cost,’ I said. 

“* A surgical operation,’ he replied, ‘if the only means of 
saving life, cannot be called expensive.’ ” . 

So far for general discontent with things as they were. 

I turn next to an example of an attempt to find a substi- 
tute for anything like religion. Mr. Masefield wrote and pub- 
lished a few years before the War a very interesting book, 
Multitude and Solitude, narrating the adventures of two young 
Englishmen in search of the cause of sleeping sickness and 
brought face to face—in the story of course—with the most 
terrible emergency. It does not seem to have occurred to 
Roger, the hero of the book, that he might have called upon 
God in his extremity, but, after everything is over—for of 
course the hero and his companion recovered and returned to 
England—it does seem to have occurred to him that man can- 
not live by bread alone, and he propounds to his friend the 
remarkable view that “the world is just coming to see that 
science is not a substitute for religion (which is one of the | 
points insisted upon in this paper) . . . but religion of a very 
deep and austere kind.” “Inveni ef aram in qué scriptum 
erat Ignoto Deo—I found an altar also, on which was written: 
To the Unknown God.” It is a curious choice of an “ unknown 
God,” perhaps even more curious than the worship of human- 
ity, for poor miserable humanity, so pitiable an object for 
worship, was at least made in the image of God. 

Lastly one may remind the novel-reader that Mr. Wells, 
who would not at one time have been suspected or probably 
have wished to have been suspected of any leanings towards 
the supernatural, yet—also in a pre-war novel, Marriage— 
brings his hero face to face with the great realities and makes 
him exclaim that he may “ die a Christian yet,” and urge upon 
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his wife the need for prayer if only prayer “ out into the dark- 
ness.” Of course, as all the reading world knows, since the 
War Mr. Wells has set up his own altar Ignoto Deo—not a 
very much more satisfying one than that of Mr. Masefield. It 
will be observed that these religious emotions are represented 
to have been aroused by the impulse of great emergencies. In 
fact they fall in with what has been said as to this relationship 
in an earlier part of this article. 

It is not wonderful that the terrible War which has raged, 
with Europe as the cockpit but with all the nations of the 
world as participants, should turn the minds of those who are 
in the fighting line towards thoughts which in times of peace 
might never have found entrance there. From all sides one 
hears that this is the case, yet here again it is too often an “ un- 
known God” that is being sought. In a recently published 
memoir of one of the many splendid young fellows—univer- 
sity graduates full of promise for the future—whose loss to 
the world seems not only irreparable but mysterious beyond 
explanation, there is this moving passage: “I know that many 
hearts are turning towards something but cannot find satis- 
faction in what the Christian sects offer. And many, failing to 
find what they need, fall back sadly into vague uncertainties 
and disbelief, as I often do myself.” Where is the St. Paul 
who will announce to these and other anxious hearts the mes- 
sage: “Quod ergo ignorantes colitis, hoc ego annuntio vobis? 
—What therefore you worship, without knowing it, that I 
preach to you?” 

However it is much more with those who only “stand and 
wait” than with those who were actually in the trenches that 
we are concerned: what about the lamentable army of wives 
and widows, mothers bereft of their sons, or rising morning 
after morning in dread of the news which they might receive: 
what about these from the point of view of this article? 

That many such have turned to some form of genuine re- 
ligion, where they had it not before the War, is fortunately 
undoubtedly true, but it is unquestionably also true that thou- 
sands have turned aside to the attractions of Spiritualism. A 
recent article in the Educational Supplement of the London 
Times commences with the statement that “ among the strange, 
dismaying things cast up by the tide of war are those traces of 
primitive fatalism, primitive magic, and equivocal divination 
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which are within general knowledge.” The writer of the arti- 
cle thinks that, as -we have taken a huge and lamentable step 
backwards in civilization, we need not be surprised that we 
should also have receded in the direction of those primitive 
instincts to which he calls attention. However that may be, 
the fact remains that the return has taken place. A thousand 
pieces of evidence prove it. Look, for example, at the enor- 
mous sale and wide popularity of Raymond, a book as to which 
I say nothing out of personal regard for its writer and sincere 
respect for his honesty and fearlessness. Sir Arthur Doyle 
tells us in his book that he is “in touch with thirteen mothers 
who are in correspondence with their dead sons,” and adds 
that in only one of these cases was the individual in touch with 
psychic matters before the War. 

Further he explains that it was the War which induced 
him to take an active interest in a subject which before had 
been one of no more than passing curiosity. “In the presence 
of an agonized world,” he writes, “ hearing every day of the 
deaths of the flower of our race in the first promise of their un’ 
fulfilled youth, seeing around one the wives and mothers who 
had no clear conception whither their loved one had gone to, 
I seemed suddenly to see that this subject with which I had so 
long dallied was not merely a study of a force outside the rules 
of science, but that it was really something tremendous, a 
breaking down of the walls between two worlds, a direct un- 
deniable message from beyond, a call of hope and of guidance 
to the human race at the time of its deepest affliction.” 

Perhaps it is not wonderful that Spiritualism should have 
produced this effect for it offers a good deal to those who can 
believe in it. It offers definite intercourse with the departed, 
positive knowledge as to the existence of a future state and 
even as to its nature—the last-mentioned intelligence not 
always very attractive. It requires no particular creed and no 
special code of morals; for one of its teachings, I gather, is 
that it does not greatly matter what a man thinks or even does, 
so far as his future welfare is concerned. Sir A. Doyle’s book 
is the least convincing exposition of Spiritualism which I have 
read—and I have read a good many—but it may be taken to in- 
clude the latest views on the subject. Amongst the revelations 
which he gives there is one purporting to come from a spirit 
who “had been a Catholic and was still a Catholic, but had 
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not fared better than the Protestants; there were Buddhists and 
Mohammedans in her sphere, but all fared alike.” Another 
stated that he had been a freethinker “ but had not suffered in 
the next life for that reason.” 

This is not the occasion nor am I the man to deal with the 
subject of Spiritualism, but this at least may be said that the 
person who argues that it is all fraud and deception does not 
know what he is talking about. Look at the history of the world 
—quod semper, quod ubique, if not absolutely quod ab omni- 
bus! The records of the early missionaries, especially of the 
Jesuits, teem with accounts of the same kind of phenomena as 
we read of in connection with séances of today, occurring in 
all sorts of places and amongst widely separated races of man- 
kind. We have it in the Odyssey, we have it in Cicero and in 
Pliny; we have it in the Bible. It is everywhere. All this is not 
mere imposition. 

In a rather remarkable book, Some Revelations As To 
“ Raymond,’”® to which some attention may now be devoted, 
the writer who is himself a firm believer in Spiritualism and 
one obviously in a position to write about it, points out that 
the old term “magic” has been relegated to the performances of 
conjurers, and the terminology so altered as to make Spirit- 
ualism appear to be a new gospel, whereas the contrary is the 
case. “The impression prevailed that civilized people were 
in presence of a new order of phenomena and were acquiring 
a new outlook into the regions of the Unknown; whereas the 
truth was that they were merely repeating, under new social 
conditions and in a new environment, the same experiences 
that had happened to their ancestors during some thousands of 
years.” : 

As far as my knowledge goes no spirit has ever had any- 
thing good to say about the Catholic Church, and what the 
Church thinks about Spiritualism has recently—though not for 
the first time—been made clear. That is probably enough for 
all Catholic readers, but let me repeat, the man—and there 
are such—who brushes the whole thing aside as imposiure, 
does not know what he is talking about. 

Before leaving the “Plain Citizen” one should mention 
one theory of his, the more convincing since the writer is de- 
claredly in sympathy with Spiritualism. He lays down as a 
* By a Plain Citizen. London: Kegan Paul. 
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working hypothesis the following: Spiritualism cannot — 
exist without mediums and mediums for the most part have 
to make their living by their operations. They will not be 
averse from making those incomes as large as possible. For 
the purpose of acquiring information, they have a system of 
an almost Free-Masonic character by which intelligence as to 
all sorts of prominent persons is distributed amongst the 
members of the association. This he positively asserts. Any 
far-seeing person would judge that the War must have of- 
fered a splendid harvest to mediums and this without refer- 
ence to the reality or non-reality of their claims. What they 
wanted above all things was someone of undoubted position 
who would “boom the movement,” in the slang of the day. 
They got their man in the author of Raymond. According to 
the “Plain Citizen” ey laid their plans to get him, and 
succeeded. 

I have endeavored to show the kind of effect which the 
War has exercised upon the minds of men in one, and that a 
very important, direction. There is one agency and one alone 
which can proclaim the Unknown God for Whom these afflictéd 
persons are looking, and that is the Catholic Church. She has 
a great opportunity now: let us hope that she may be so guided 
as to take the best advantage of it. 

She finds herself confronted at the moment by a people 
who have lost all knowledge of real religion, religious peace, 
religious happiness as the result of the Reformation and its 
devastations; who, in later days, outraged by what was placed 
before them as the only true religion, lost what little they had 
and fell victims to the narrow arguments of Materialism; who 
now, face to face with terrible events, have come to see that 
man cannot live by bread alone and are hungering for food 
for their souls. At once arise “false Christs and false proph- 
ets *—“ Lo, here! Lo, there!” so that many are led astray. 
It is the Church only which has the food which can satisfy 
these cravings, and it must be her task to press her claims upon 
the hungering multitude. 
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=== MONG the theories devised to explain the laws of 
| nature, there is one which, for its simplicity and 
clearness, as well as on account of the support 
it derives from the continued development of 
experimental science, seems to approach the 
character of undoubted and well-defined truth. There is no 
exaggeration in describing as sublime a theory which, reducing 
to the action of one single agent all the varied aspects and 
wonders of creation, sums them up in a majestic all-embracing 
synthesis. 

According to this hypothesis, gravitation, sound, heat, 
magnetism, light—all proy erties of matter—are manifestations 
of but one principle. Motion is the agent that underlies all 
forms and phenomena—the hue of the flower as well as the 
light of the star; the circulation of the sap in the plant and of 
the blood in the animal as well as the revolutions of the plan- 
ets; molecular attraction and chemical affinity as well as the 
ebb and flow of the tides. Motion is life. The breath of God 
that was borne upon the face of the primeval waters still flows 
onward, bringing forth the varied forms of good and beauty 
as it flows. 

This hypothesis, which, once admitted, is in itself sufficient 

proof of the existence of a First and Simple Cause that puts 
life into inert matter, finds activity even in those accidents 
that seem most opposite to one another: light and darkness, 
fluidity and hardness, ice and fire are all but gradations of 
motion, present everywhere though often hidden. In the 
great multitude of created beings there is unceasing trans- 
formation; every phenomenon is a change, and every change 
is motion; and so even destruction itself is the work of that 
wonderful agent. 

Motion is the immediate cause not only of phenomena be- 
longing to the domain of space; it is also the cause of those that 
constitute time. In reality, time is but a series of changes. To 

i Translated by Antonio Llano. Sefior Don Marco Fidel Suarez was inaugurated 
President of the Republic of Columbia, August 5, 1918. He is one of the most 
prominent men of Latin America. 
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imagine absolute rest, is to annihilate all sequence and there- 
with all possible measure of time, and time itself; for this 
mysterious quantity is coéxtensive with its measure, and van- 
ishes when its measure vanishes. 

The idea of motion, far from implying absolute perfection, 
implies imperfection. That progressive activity which in the 
creature is life, in the Creator would be mutability and limita- 
tion; just as the flow that makes the stream would belittle the 
ocean. This characteristic imperfection of motion explains 
why the physical sciences, whose subject matter it forms, lack 
the unchangeableness distinguishing the exact sciences, which 
deal with necessary truths. While the physical sciences would 
disappear if motion and the consequent phenomena should 
cease, the mathematical and the ontological sciences would 
subsist, for their elements, being necessary, are indestructible. 

Motion presupposes a beginning as well as an aim, for the 
relative requires the absolute, and it is impossible to conceive 
direction with neither bearing nor goal. The ever-present in- 
terdependence exhibited by all created objects, and the order 
governing their mutual actions, are like a yearning for the 
Absolute, just as lower things are subordinate to higher things, 
and the larger attract the smaller. There must be one centre 
of all those attractions; nor can that centre be other than the 
ineffable Cause revealed to Newton by the geometric laws that 
rule the universe. ’ 

When we pass from things sensible to our consciousness, 
we find in it an activity even more marvelous than the activity 
of matter. Here we meet numberless phenomena, which chal- 
lenge all measure, succeeding one another with perplexing 
rapidity, and the contemplation of which makes us realize the 
universal principle of activity in the depths of our being. 

There is far greater activity in the work of the soul, its 
feelings, its volitions and ideas than in the endless agitation 
of the battling ocean. Every soul is endowed with that 
activity; for every soul perceives, reasons, compares, loves and 
wills. That healthful torment, that divine restlessness are not 
the privilege of the select few; for although only these can 
rise to the discovery and contemplation of the highest truths, 
all men were endowed with that quickening principle which 
stirs and touches the spirit. Well did the old Teutons picture 
the soul as a sea within the breast surging and subsiding with 
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every throb of the heart and with eyes to mirror the heavens 
and the earth. 

Activity is the essential feature of the mind. Christian 
philosophy, among its profound theories, contains one that 
holds the adherence of many illustrious thinkers; namely, that 
the human understanding is more rational than intuitive, for 
it acts not by intuition, but by reasoning. In the spiritual 
world, reasoning becomes less and intuition grows as the 
scale rises; ideas become fewer but richer and vaster, till the 
Infinite Intelligence is reached, which has no other idea than 
its own Word. @ 

This characteristic of human thought seems to be the 
correlative of physical activity. Mental activity, too, implies 
imperfection, and varies inversely as mental development. The 
chain of ideas forming that activity makes it plain that the 
soul must tend to an end different from itself: to the posses- 
sion of the truth real. Ideas, like the motions of material 
things, must derive from a prime mover; for, as each flows 
from another, the first must have flowed from a loftier source. 

Volition also is a form of activity. Affected by the mani- 
fold impressions it receives from external objects, the soul 
reacts upon them and constantly tends towards them. This 
voluntary tendency prompts the other mental powers, all of 
which follow the impulse imparted to them by the will. A 
common aspect of our mysterious inner existence, is the strife 
between opposite propensities. From that constant struggle 
of the will, which is not confined within the bounds of the 
moral world; from that constant clash of appetites and long- 
ings which in an instant makes us experience the most varied 
emotions, arises a new phase of our mental activity; a state 
which is the higher and purer in proportion to the stimuli 
creating it. 

Activity is then the law of all beings. So obvious is this fact 
that the very word being meant in its remote origin whatever 
breathes or is active; and the ancients called things by the 
name causes, or beings that act. Universal activity is no less 
manifest in the human understanding and will than in the 
attractions and motions of matter. Man longs for a destiny 


and pursues an ideal which neither his falls nor his setbacks ~ 


can obscure; whether conquered or victor, he is ever under 
the influence of something that draws him, and, like a pre- 
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destined hero, seeks to reach new kingdoms in his storm- 
beaten craft. 

What. is the kingdom of his conquest, the goal of his 
activity and aspiration? Are, perchance, the laws of that in- 
ner motion as necessary as those ruling material activity? 
Such questions are equivalent to these: What is progress? 
What is the law of progress? 

Etymologically, the word progress means forward motion, 
and is applicable to whatever fulfills that condition, more or 
less modified—to all forms of growth, development and ex- 
pansion; ando we say those things progress which increase, 
rise or gain momentum. The word, taken in so broad a sense, 
cannot be narrowed within the boundaries of special classes 
of objects or ideas; for it applies with equal propriety to op- 
posite things and ideas, so that what from one point of view 
is progress, from another point of view is retrogression. Thus, 
the rise of good necessarily implies the decline of evil, and the 
unfolding of truth is the curtailment of error. In the mental 
as in the physical world, the progress of everything is an in- 
verse function of the progress of the opposite thing. 

Therefore in its widest sense, the term has but an indefinite 
meaning, somewhat like the motions of the stars, in which, 
there being no fixed points of reference, there is neither abso- 
lute ascent nor absolute descent. It is an error of ordinary 
language to use a word so vague in a restricted sense that in 
reality does not attach to it. The word ought never to he 
used without qualifying words to make it determinate. When 
we say progress, we convey no idea as to what moves forward 
nor even’ what is to be understood by forward motion, 
just as the term motion by itself leaves us in the dark as to 
what moves and in what direction it moves. 

In its restricted acceptation, progress means that form of 
human activity which aims at perfection. But even here the 
sense of the term is vague; so much so, that the same word is 
applied to incompatible things and theories. All men seek and 
invoke progress, as the foundation of every system and aspira- 
tion; and yet, the progress that one school conceives is the 
reverse of the progress another school exalts. This is due to 
the fact that the word spoken by all is not by all associated 
with the same idea. To some, progress lies in the advance of 
mankind towards that form of happiness which consists in the 
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possession of all pleasures; fo others, in marching towards 
unlimited social freedom and absolute equality among men; 
there are those for whom the goal of all progress must be uni- 
versal knowledge, which, shedding its. light on all men, shall 
dispel the darkness that still obscures our vision; while others 
hold that, through a continuous ascending process, humankind 
will some day reach a lofty summit, where, its very nature be- 
ing transmuted, the mysteries that now puzzle reason and 
the passions that now disturb the soul, will cease to exist. This 
is all expressed by an indefinite vocabulary, often mingled 
with. much flattery of the people, much praise of absolute 
liberty, much disparagement of authority and tradition, and 
an infinite deal of blind and furious enthusiasm. 

As we have said, progress cannot be defined without 
defining its end or object. The current definitions of progress 
involve an idea common to all of them: the idea of activity. 
But, as activity may tend toward opposite ends, it does not 
suffice to characterize progress. Progress must be a rational, 
well planned and directed movement toward a fixed goal; it 
must be a fruitful and unbroken march, not a vortex of clash- 
ing and divergent currents. 

The absurdity that progress is not directed towards a fixed 
end can be admitted only by admitting that man is ruled by 
necessity; for if man is free, his very freedom is proof that he 
himself and not an extraneous force must direct his steps 
towards perfection. If man is gifted with freedom to choose, 
the purpose of that freedom must be to incline and guide his 
will towards a determinate end. Human freedom, then, 
shows that progress has a definite goal. So true is this, that the 
school which holds the opposite view, although at first an 
advocate of exaggerated freedom, has adhered, in its sub- 
sequent development, to doctrines that are in reality antagon- 
istic to freedom. We should be careful not to infer, from the 
monotonous iteration of the word freedom by the advocates 
of that school, that they use it in its true acceptance. With 
many men whose pet ambition is reform, language often de- 
generates into a jargon which, like that of the gypsies, mocks 
in its words the things that the words mean. The men, who 
would revolutionize all, upset and confuse all—things, ideas 
and speech itself. 

The end of progress can be no other than the perfection of 
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man and mankind, for the strong and persistent tendency 
manifest both in the individual and the community can have 
no other goal. Therefore, before a complete definition of 
progress can be given, we must ascertain what is to be under- 
stood by human perfection. 

At the outset let us dispel the notion, upheld by some ad- 
vocates of indefinite progress, that human perfection con- 
sists in a change of nature. To say that progress transmutes 
the being that progresses is to introduce an infinite series of 
changes, which precludes the attainment of the desired end. 
Besides, history refutes the theory; for, while man is today 
richer in knowledge, virtue and happiness than in former 
times, he is today, as in former times, subject to error, vice and 
misery. Those who assume that progress must produce essen- 
tial changes in the human race, shift the golden age, recorded 
by all traditions, from past to future times, just as the victim of 
deceptive mirages mistakes for placid waters awaiting him in 
the distance, the lakes he has left far behind. No less illusory 
is that indefinite progress of which enthusiasm dreams, but rea- 
son fails to discover. 

If we admit indefinite progress, we must admit that it is 
not mankind that progresses, but a universal being, unknown 
and impersonal, which in its eternal evolution assumes all 
possible forms. We thus arrive at an arrogant and melancholy 
pantheism which, denying the end assigned to human progress 
by man’s Maker, deprives the Creator of that free activity 
charactertistic of a Being Who is Master of His own destiny, and 
not a slave of fate. Such a doctrine is thoroughly skeptical 
and immoral; for if, as cannot be denied, good and truth form 
the stages of the infinite ascending scale, their constant changes 
take away from them the character of being absolute. A truth 
that changes is no truth, and a mutable good is not the good. 

Besides, where is the proof? It is claimed that mutability 
is the necessary consequence of universal activity, and that the 
unceasing changes of the physical world point to a law of 
transmutation ruling all things. But such assertions, even if 
clothed in the garments of science, are still far from being 
demonstrated propositions. Natural history has proved the 
persistence of species; anthropology has proved that man 
always comes from man; and language, beneath whose forms 
are preserved so many profound truths, has the cognate words 
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generation, to express the production of living organisms, and 
genera, to denote the persistent groups formed by those 
organisms. 

Since progress is not a fatalistic succession of substantial 
changes, it must be a continuous betterment of the human 
faculties, embracing ail that in man’s soul is susceptible of im- 
provement. Hence it is also an error, perhaps as pernicious 
as that above considered, to assume that progress may con- 
sist in the exclusive development of one faculty or condition; 
as in the advance of learning, in moral perfection or in bodily 
comfort. This is to ignore the fact that man, just because he is 
endowed with powers of great complexity, cannot truly 
progress unless all those powers rise to higher levels. 

Reason, freedom, feeling—such are the mental factors the 
betterment of which constitutes progress that is real, not 
utopic; determinate, not indefinite. The acquisition of truth 
through science; the attainment of the good through moral 
freedom, and the satisfaction of feeling and bodily wants 
through art and industry—such must be the ends of individual 
and social progress, which may be thus defined; human 
activity aiming at civilization. 

Progress is impossible if truth is not at once its guide and 
purpose, for without truth there can be neither well codrdi- 
nated activity nor perfection. Even in primitive times, man 
had some acquaintance with the main laws of nature and a suf- 
ficient knowledge of his relations to the external world to seek 
in it and obtain from it, the objects wherewith to satisfy his 
wants; nor could he lack certain moral principles without 
which no social order, however rudimentary, is possible. Man- 
kind has needed in all ages the powerful aid of truth and 
science, not only to move forward, but even to preserve itself. 

Mental activity requires a knowledge of certain truths as 
the ultimate basis of all thought and the very source of its 
progress. Before the mind can enter the world of reasoning, 
it must possess those basic truths that form the starting point 
of all reasoning. The unfortunate beings on whom, owing to 
mental derangement, truth has no influence, have lost the 
essential characteristic of humankind, and are deprived of the 
power to advance. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the benefit accruing 
alike to the individual and the community from intellectual 
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culture, whether considered as a safeguard of liberty, as a con- 
comitant of morality, or as a cause of artistic and industrial 
progress. Ignorance, which the noble instincts and aspirations 
of the soul repudiate, not only deprives man of ineffable joys, 
but makes of him a degraded creature, which is the antithesis 
of progress. When reason is absent, imagination tends to take 
its place; whence it results that the ignorant man, in the pres- 
ence of facts that he must interpret, is not content to remain 
in ignorance, and rushes into the field of error. 

Mythology has been justly called a disease of language be- 
cause, from a right examination of its vocabulary, it appears 
that the greater part of the names of gods were originally com- 
mon words expressing natural forces and devoid therefore of 
that mysterious prestige bestowed on them in later ages, when 
ignorance made persons of these forces. Mythology is besides 
a usurpation of the functions of reason by erratic fancy, which, 
incapable of seeing even the immediate causes of things 
sensible, lacks the power to ascend from general laws to a first 
cause. Hence, in pagan times, geography, physics, history, 
astronomy had rather a mystical than a scientific character. 
Atmospheric currents were personified in /Zolus, and the mo- 
tions of the sea in Neptune; electricity was identified with the 
lord of the gods, and the woods and rivers were peopled with 
fauns and naiads. What was judicial astrology, that veritable 
calamity which weighed so heavily upon mankind for cen- 
turies, but disregard of the laws that rule the heavens? And 
what but ignorance of history is all that phantasmagoria of 
semigods with which Greek and Oriental imagination filled 
primitive times? Even now the peoples who inherit the fav- 
ored soil of India, squander their mental wealth on a geogra- 
phy that finds in seas of milk the foundation of the earth, and 
on a chronology that becomes lost in eons. All the superstitious 
and otherwise harmful systems know as occult sciences, which 
in the past played a part so great and so pernicious as the 
instruments or the cloak of oppression and crime, arose from 
ignorance of scientific principles. We see in all this how well 
founded is the doctrine that good and truth cannot be divorced 
one from the other. 

Intellectual poverty brings with it the lowering of char- 
acter; for when man believes that he lives under the inexorable 
rule of invincible forces, he regards himself as a slave of na- — 
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ture, and this attitude fosters abject submission to oppression. - 
Where philosophic systems and religious doctrines are the 
stays of error, despotism becomes the natural form of govern- 
ment, and idolatry that of worship; customs are invaded by 
license, and art by depravity. 

Every step that mankind takes in the path of progress is 
the acquisition of a truth. Truth is the powerful auxiliary in 
the conquests of knowledge, morality, liberty and all other 
forms of well-being. Redemption, the highest progress ever 
granted to man, since it is beyond his natural powers, wag, the 
revelation of Eternal Truth, Who bequeathed it as the heritage 
of salvation to all who coéperate with it. 

As the field of knowledge broadens, general culture, social 
order and happiness increase, and there is a consequent de- 
crease of injustice and suffering. The discovery of a new con- 
tinent opens a new epoch to history. The invention of a ma- 
chine capable of multiplying writing in a few moments, makes 
it possible for truth, after centuries of stagnation, to offer 
new or easier channels to man’s activity. So abstract a concep- 
tion as that of the existence of thought, acted as a powerful 
agent in the reconstruction of scientific methods and in the 
intellectual progress of modern times. How wonderful is this 
power of science, which reads in the layers of the earth’s crust 
a revelation of the successive stages of creation; which, ques- 
tioning subtle light, puts before our eyes the composition of the 
nebulz, and which finds in word roots the existence and even the 
customs of peoples who left no other footprints upon the road! 

Intellectual progress is a slow but certain nearing to God. 
Knowledge, as it advances, tends towards unification, just as 
rays of light grow closer as they approach their source. Every 
scientific step forward is the invention of a law, and a law is 
a synthesis of several phenomena or of several other laws. The 
mathematician, the naturalist, the philosopher, in their con- 
tributions to intellectual progress, reduce multiplicity to one- 
ness and thus advance towards supreme truth. Hence arises 
the indisputable superiority that man owes to knowledge, and 
the involuntary homage rendered to intelligence as the dis- 
peller of ignorance. This led the descendants of Japheth, who 
excelled in genius, to worship man, as those of Shem wor- 
shipped the stars beneath the clear skies of the Orient, and 
those of Ham, the gigantic productions of the African soil. 
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As knowledge is one of the objects of general progress, it 

must be studied from the point of view of its general features, 
not of those exceptional features it exhibits in favored individ- 
uals. Neither intellectual conditions, nor economic resources, 
nor that social equilibrium which, despite fanciful systems, 
must ever and everywhere be the necessary result of the in- 
equalities established by nature, permit even the greater part 
of the race to attain the highest stages of knowledge. The 
conditions of individuals and communities, limit the scope of 
progress in this field to a dissemination of the most necessary 
and useful elements of knowledge. 

Nor should it be forgotten that, the highest sciences being 
by their very nature speculative, it would be fruitful of per- 
nicious consequences and most unnatural, to give them the 
preference in popular education, thus making popular educa- 
tion more abstract than concrete, and subordinating practice 
to theory. Let higher knowledge be pursued by those who can 
turn it to good, but do not stultify and pervert the mind by 
cramming into it abstractions that in practice bear no fruit, or 
may bear a baneful fruit. Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that the boldness, silliness and haughtiness produced by in- 
digestible doses of crude and noxious would-be science, is a 
serious menace to future generations. The bad effect of a shal- 
low knowledge of religious things which Bacon saw, is much 
extended today; it has spread to other fields, and saps the so- 
cial structure. 

It would be a sin against humanity to disparage popular 
education, which is one of the glories of our time. Popular 
education is a good of the highest order, and therefore one of 
the main objects of progress. But to realize it, we should guard 
against attempting the impossible. It is necessary to make a 
sober study of the end to be attained and of the means ade- 
quate to that end. General education is a great good because 
it is a necessary condition of the civil and political liberty to 
which society aspires, and because in the happy and effective 
_ movement towards representative government, majorities will 
be called more and more to exercise noble rights where ignor- 
ance would be a hindrance. Besides, the marvelous develop- 
ment of industry in civilized communities demands the spread- 
ing of the knowledge which keeps and fosters it. 

But, although education in its general character must be 
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practical, it by no means follows, as some extremists hold, that 
progress repudiates whatever cannot be stated in a formula, 
or materialized in the form of a machine, or turned to economic 
profit. This pernicious exaggeration degrades the. sublim- 
ity of science. Such was not the tendency of ancient learning. 
Plato, the idealist, was the only sage who won the distinction 
of being called divine, and Archimedes deemed several of his 
inventions unworthy of history. If speculative science exerts 
no immediate influence, it does exert indirect influence in a 
very high degree, for its bearing on morality is indisputable. 
Even if we are to accept the claims of positivism, is it not to 
certain doctrines of the most abstract nature, such as those set 
forth by Bacon and Descartes, that we must ascribe the 
wonderful development of modern science? 

This development has misled the new learning, puffed up 
by its triumphs and filled with over-confidence, into believing 
itself all powerful, and the field of progress unlimited. As, 
however, there are certain problems that the unaided soul can- 
not solve, some minds fall into the despair of hopeless impo- 
tence, a feeling that extends even to lower spheres of mental 
activity and begets what is now called universal doubt. This 
state of doubt, in such as really experience it, arises from the 
fact that knowledge, not satisfied with the light that shines on 
the world, has sought to look into the very depths of the sun 
whence it flows, forgetful that truth, like that mighty sphere, 
holds in her bosom the darkness of mystery. Men have not 
only inquired into the causes of things, but attempted to lay 
bare their ultimate essence and reason, as if a limited under- 
standing could reach so far; the unavoidable failure has pro- 
duced a “rash and ravaging” despair that threatens to over- 
spread the world. 

Is this state a mark of progress, or rather of decline? Aside 
from the evil it works in the centric field of ethics by under- 
mining duty and the whole moral law, skepticism is 
not a step forward or upward, but a retrogression and 
fall due to discouraged exhaustion. It extinguishes the hope 
that prompts to progress, and overthrows science itself. Judged 
by the results thus far attained, reason can shed no light upon 
the higher truths relating to the origin of man, his ultimate 
destiny and his relations with his Divine Maker. These form 
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the bed wherein flows the stream of human knowledge; they 
are the supporting rock that endures even when the structure 
above is torn down, and, like the foundations of the temple of 
Jerusalem, they envelop in devouring flames whoever attempts 
to remove them. 

Without these truths, which afford shelter to the con- 
science and peace to the heart, neither the learned nor the 
ignorant man can work out his destiny. Man’s faculties are 
limited. To achieve progress, he needs the guidance not only 
of the light he can analyze and understand, but of other lights 
that illumine his path and whose origin he cannot fathom. 
These truths are like the nebulz that light the vault of heaven 
but are themselves beyond the range of the human eye. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 





THE PROMISE. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


To you and you it shall be given 
As unto Mary her lost Heaven. 

Her Son, and your son come 
Alive out of the grave and gloom. 


Like hers your bliss is preérdained 

To see the wounds healed and unstained. 
Yea, you shall kiss with her 

The side that hath no mark o’ the spear. 


They shall come in warm to your cold - 

Dropped arms that found naught to enfold, 
And on your heart be laid 

The young, the beloved, thorn-crowned head. 


Sudden some dawning or some eve 
Your dead son shall come in alive, 
As once came Mary’s Son; 
The lost, the incredible Heaven be won. 

















THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


BY THOMAS 0’HAGAN, LITT.D. 


= HE most complex period in all history is that of 

yi the Italian Renaissance. It is misinterpreted be- 

cause it is complex. In dealing with its origin 

and development, writers forget that the seeds of 

the Italian Renaissance had been cast into the 

soil long centuries before these seeds blossomed into Renais- 
sance flower and fruitage. 

Speaking in general terms, we may regard the Renaissance 
as denoting that transition from the medizval to the modern 
world which took place during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, but which, in different countries, began to make itself 
felt at different dates aud under different aspects determined 
by differences either of race or geographical position or the 
existing state of civilization. 

One thing the student must note, and that is that “the 
growth of civilization is as gradual and imperceptible as that 
of an oak tree: it does not suddenly pass from night to day, nor 
even from bright to twilight. Even in these latter days of the 
nineteenth century, separated as we are from what is called 
the Renaissance not only by three centuries but by the great 
upheaval of the French Revolution, we are in some things still 
in mid-Renaissance; can it even be said that we have wholly 
put off medizvalism? It is not many years ago since Matthew 
Arnold spoke of Oxford as the last stronghold of medizvalism.” 

It is well to bear in mind, too, that a series of world events 
of greatest import to civilization mark the period of the Italian 
Renaissance. These are: The Invention of Printing, 1440; Fall 
of Constantinople, 1453; Conquest of Grenada, 1492; Discovery 
of America, 1492; Invasion of Italy by Charles VIII., 1494, and 
the Diet of Worms, 1494. 

Here let. me warn the student against the generally 
accepted opinion that the movement known as the Renaissance 
in Italy—the literary manifestation of which is Humanism— 
was entirely hostile to Rome and that the attitude of the Popes 
was at all times unfriendly to the Humanists. On the contrary, 
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the Italian Renaissance in its origin and scope was not directed 
against the Church nor were the Popes unfriendly or hostile to 
those who represented the Humanistic movement. Let us not 
forget, in support of this contention, that Boccaccio was three 
times ambassador from the Florentine Court to the Papal 
Court’and was always well received there. All Popes from 
Benedict XII. to Gregory XI. showed Petrarch great favor, 
and Clement VI. delivered the great poet from pecuniary em- 
barrassment. 

It is true that the Popes differed in their attitude towards 
the Renaissance and its promoters, yet it is surely an attempt 
to prove too much to charge the Popes with condoning every 
form of literary immorality on the part of the Humanists, and 
at the same time condemning the books of the Humanists to be 
burned publicly, as contra bonos mores as George Havens Put- 
nam has done in the Making of Books in the Middle Ages. 

Again, there were factors at work, bringing about the 
Italian Renaissance, of which little note is made by the ordi- 
nary historian of this period. There are also two phases of the 
Italian Renaissance which must not be confused: The Revival 
of Learning and The Development of Art. 

It is quite correct, it is true to credit to the Greek world of 
thought and the influence of Greek art and literature the mar- 
velous impulse given to Renaissance scholarship and art in 
Italy during the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
But we should remember that the Fall of Constantinople in 
1453, while giving a fresh impetus to the work of collecting 
Greek manuscripts and bringing a fresh supply of scholars to 
Italy, was by no means the primary cause of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

The true cause of the Italian Renaissance lay much 
deeper than all this. It had been growing through the pre- 
ceding centuries and gathering force. Nor can any historian 
very well put his finger on any one fact, factor or event and 
say: “This was the real cause of the Italian Renaissance.” 
The world of thought and free inquiry had extended its boun- 
daries. This came with the broadening process of the mind. 
This spirit of free inquiry existed, not despite Scholasticism, 
but largely because of it. Indeed, it existed before Scho- 
lasticism found full concrete form in the Summa of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. The Church never formally condemned free inquiry 
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either in the world of philosophy or science. What the Church 
did, was to condemn what she, as the deposit of divine truth, 
regarded as false in the world of moral teaching. In fulfilling 
her divine commission, the Church does the very same thing 
today. 

As a proof that free inquiry existed long before the period 
set down as the full-ripening of the Italian Renaissance—that 
is between 1450 and 1525—we have but to refer to Abelard, 
Roger Bacon, Dante and Petrarch. In these four, representing 
four distinct periods of scholarship and thought, we find the 
spirit of free inquiry. But it may be objected, the first of these, 
Abelard, incurred the condemnation of Rome. This is true. 
After being confronted at the Council of Sens, by St. Bernard, 
the teaching of Abelard was condemned, though, through the 
good offices of the Abbot of Cluny, Abelard became reconciled 
to St. Bernard and died, we understand, in the bosom of the 
Church. 

It should not be forgotten here that the right of free in- 
quiry and the right to uphold what is morally false are two 
distinct things. The Church, too, permits the very fullest criti- 
cism. What critic could be more scathing in his denunciation 
of Papal abuses or what he regarded as abuses, than the poet 
Dante? Yet his sublime trilogy, the Divine Comedy, in which 
Pope and prelate, persone non gratz to this terrible medizval 
hater and singer of the most inspired and divine song of the 
world, are lashed and consigned to the Circles of Hell, was 
never put on the Indez. 

Touching the question of free inquiry and criticism in the 
Middle Ages, Dean Church, the well-known Anglican divine 
and Dantean scholar, writes: “It is confusing the feelings of 
the Middle Ages with our own, to convert every fierce attack 
on the Popes into an anticipation of Luther. Strong language 
of this sort was far too commonplace to be so significant. 
When the Middle Ages complained, they did so with a full 
voiced and clamorous rhetoric which greedily seized on every 
topic of vilification within its reach. It was far less singular 
and far less bold to criticize ecclesiastical authorities than is 
often supposed: but it by no means implied unsettled faith 
or a revolutionary design.” 

In a similar strain, James Russell Lowell, the well-known 
American poet and critic, writes: “We protest against the 
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parochial criticism which would deprave Dante to a mere par- 
tisan, which sees in him a Luther before his time and would 
clap the bonnet rouge upon his heavenly muse.” 

Let us add to these the opinion of the late Dr. Moore, the 
eminent Dantean scholar of Oxford. Dr. Moore says: “It 
may be declared at once that there is not the very smallest 
ground for claiming Dante as a ‘Reformer before the Refor- 
mation.’ There is no trace in his writings of doubt or dissatis- 
faction respecting any part of the teaching of the Church in 
matters of doctrines authoritatively laid down. He would have 
probably considered any such feeling as most presumptuous 
and, indeed, as little short of blasphemous. A great deal has 
been written about his supposed defence of the right of private 
judgment, of his alleged sympathy with free thinking or with 
philosophic doubt. Of this also it appears to me that no evi- 
dence can be found. There seems, on the contrary, every rea- 
son to believe him to have been a firm, faithful and devoted 
son of the Church without any misgiving as to her teaching or 
as to her indefeasible right to teach.” 

Yet despite these eminent witnesses to fact and truth, a Rev. 
Mr. Owen, an Anglican divine, has published a book bearing 
the title Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance, in which he in- 
cludes with Machiavelli, Boccaccio and others, the names of 
Dante and Petrarch. 

Now when we turn to the Standard Dictionary, we find 
“skeptic ” defined as agnostic, atheist, deist, disbeliever, free- 
thinker and infidel and its antonym believer and Christian. 
No further comment is needed here. 

The fact is, as Ozanam has justly remarked, Protestantism 
had felt the need of creating for itself some sort of genealogy 
which would link it with the age of the Apostles. For this 
purpose its promoters went about stirring up the drybones of 
every cemetery and of every ruin; interrogating the dead and 
the institutions that had fallen; making for themselves a family 
of the heretics of every age; seeking out the most audacious in- 
novators of the Middle Ages in order to claim their paternity. 
It was enough that a few bitter words should have fallen from 
the pen of a celebrated man on the abuses of his contem- 
poraries, to secure him admission into the catalogue of those 
so-called witnesses of the truth. 

But what we are particularly concerned with here, is the 
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relation of the Catholic Church to the Renaissance movement 
in Italy and a consideration of the conditions which made pos- 
sible its advancement on the pagan and immoral side. 

First, let me say with W. S. Lilly in his Renaissance Types, 
that “the victory of Christianity over paganism in Italy was 
superficial. Great saints, great doctors, great Popes arose in 
that country. But Christianity never so thoroughly penetrated 
the masses and the common life as it did in regions which it 
won from barbarism. It is not too much to say that Italy was 
the least distinctively Christian part of Christendom. The old 
deities were never quite superseded there; a popular cultus 
was still paid to them.” This opinion of Lilly is supported by 
so able a critic as Ozanam who in his study of Dante and 
Scholastic philosophy has this to say: “Dante has been re- 
proached for his mythology of the Inferno. But Dante fol- 
lowed the spirit, the taste, the preédccupations_of the men of 
his time. So far from being pedantic in this respect, he is pop- 
ular. He obeys a people which still believes in all these things: 
in the secret virtue hidden in the statue of Mars, in the geese 
of the Capitol, in the ancilia. The ancient gods have merely 
changed form. They have become demons, fallen ‘angels, but 
_ they are always there; and the poet mentions them because he 
believes in them. The Middle Ages are full of the remains of 
paganism. ; 

So much for the character of the soil into which the seed 
of the Italian Renaissance had been cast. And here the ques- 
tion arises: Why men who had been face to face with a clas- 
sical Renaissance in the ninth and twelfth centuries had not 
then been paganized or made skeptics? The reply is obvious. 
In the first place, political and social conditions in Italy in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries produced, at least among 
’ Italians of the higher classes, a psychological and moral state 
singularly appropriate to the comprehension and reception of 
the lessons of antiquity. Secondly, at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century all connection was broken between the two 
great universal powers of the Middle Ages—the Empire and 
the Papacy. The Empire fell in 1250 and the Papacy went into 
exile in 1305. 

Furthermore, in the Italy of the fourteenth century there 
was not a single legitimate power. Take, for instance, the 
types of the tyrants in Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
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centuries—the Viscontis, the Sforzas and the Medicis. Not 
one of them possessed a legitimate title to sovereignty. As a 
consequence of this, the Christian land fell into contempt. 
After trampling the Church under foot all their lives, as a 
writer tells us, most of these triumphant adventurers died 
laughing at her excommunications. 

Then again, we know that the prestige of the Church had 
been weakened by nearly two hundred years of exile and 
schism, though it is far from the truth to say that the. Church 
bore no spiritual fruit during her seventy years of Babylonish 
Captivity. Historians who hold that the Church was but a 
mere appanage of the French crown during these seventy 
years, are the very ones who severely attack a Pope Hilde- 
brand, because, in his desire to purify and restore the Church 
to its proper place in Germany, that great Pontiff forced the 
Emperor of Germany to go to Canossa. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that the great mission work of the Church was carried 
on vigorously a great part of the time that the Popes were 
in exile at Avignon. 

More than that, one of the greatest factors in creating a 
need and taste for the study of Greek was the efforts put forth 
by the Popes of Avignon to unite the Eastern and Western 
Churches. Because of this there was frequent exchange of 
Greek manuscripts between Avignon and Constantinople. 
This too was long before Chrysoloras occupied a chair of 
Greek at Florence, or the fall of Constantinople directed the 
minds and footsteps of Greek scholars towards the shores of 
Italy. 

It is true, as Baudrillart, Rector of the Catholic In- 
stitute at Paris and member of the French Academy, says: 
“ The long exile of the Popes at Avignon had led, almost fatally, 
to the Great Schism with its scandalous rivalry of Popes, to 
withdrawals of obedience and the tendency of the national 
Churches to rule themselves under the jealous supervision of 
the heads of states, to the enfeebling and disorganizing of the 
hierarchy; the Papacy being in dispute, was terribly under- 
mined, and the general disorder of Christendom was further 
aggravated by war and public calamities.” 

Monsignor Baudrillart discusses in what particulars the 
Renaissance is opposed to Christianity, and asks: “Is it in the 
return to classical letters? No. Is it in the return to the cult 
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of form and beauty? Again, No. Is it in the return to 
nature? No, not even in that. It was in the return to the 
spirit of pagan antiquity.” 

The two besetting sins of the Humanists were pride and 
vainglory and the monks, rather than the secular clergy, were 
the special object of their attacks, for the monks represented in 
their lives humility and voluntary abasement. The Humanists 
glorified riches; the monks took a vow of poverty. The Himan- 
ists, in fine, justified sensual pleasure, while the monks morti- 
fied their flesh with penance and charity. Yet it is frequently 
these Humanists whose judgments are cited by our modern 
historians as to the character of the medizval cloister. 

Because of their knowledge and talent, these Humanists 
of the Italian Renaissance enjoyed many privileges. Although 
laymen and married, they spoke in the churches. They would 
pronounce the panegyric of a saint or the funeral oration of 
some distinguished person; they would even deliver a mar- 
riage sermon and sometimes preach at the first Mass of some 
ecclesiastical friend. It may readily be understood, then, what 
a large place the Renaissance scholar filled even in the 
economy and life of the Church. He became, too, the teacher 
of princes and lords, and of the most eminent citizens of the 
different towns, and thus, as Monsignor Baudrillart points out, 
there was formed a new and particularly powerful class of dis- 
ciples of the ancient culture. 

Nor must we forget the place which Humanists filled as 
Papal Secretaries. Of these, the two Secretaries of Pope Leo 
X., Pietro Bembo and Giacomo Sadolet, became perhaps the 
most illustrious among their fellows. 

It now remains for us to consider the attitude of the 
Church towards the Renaissance movement. It is but a truism, 
known to every impartial and honest historian, that from the 
very earliest centuries the Church has been the generous 
patron of learning. Not only has she at all times held aloft 
the torch of learning, but she has been the founder through the 
centuries of the chief medizval seats of learning, granting 
them Pontifical charters of recognition, and bestowing recog- 
nition and honor upon their most illustrious scholars. 

The Church has ever recognized that every genuine ad- 
vance of knowledge is itself an advantage to religion, inasmuch 
as Truth, Science and Art are alike daughters of heaven. Be- 
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cause of this, the attitude of the Church has been ever sym- 
pathetic and coédperative with every intellectual movement. 
Because of this the movement in Italy known as the Renais- 
sance, as long as it was not injurious to faith and morals, re- 
ceived the support of the Church. Indeed, some of the Popes, 
such as Nicholas V., became its ardent and powerful pro- 
tectors. 

Yet, as Pastor says: “To make the promotion of the 
Renaissance by the Holy See a matter of indiscriminate re- 
proach, betrays total ignorance of the subject. For deep and 
widespread as was the intellectual movement excited by the 
resuscitation of the antique, it involved no serious danger to 
Christian civilization but rather was an accession of new 
activity and energy, as long as the unity and purity of the 
Christian faith was maintained unimpaired under the author- 
ity of the Church and her head. If in later days, in conse- 
quence of the undue influence obtained by the heathen 
Renaissance, a very different development ensued, if the intel- 
lectual wealth won by the revived study of the past was turned 
to evil purpose, Nicholas V., whose motives were of the highest 
and purest, cannot be held responsible. On the contrary, it 
is to the glory of the Papacy that, even in regard to the great 
Renaissance movement, it manifested that magnanimous and 
all-embracing comprehensiveness which is a portion of its 
inheritance. As long as dogma was untouched, Nicholas V. 
and his like-minded successors allowed the movement the 
most ample scope; the founder of the Vatican Library had no 
foreboding of the mischief which the satire of the Humanists 
was preparing. The whole tenor of his pure life testifies that 
his words proceeded from an upright heart when he earnestly 
exhorted the Cardinals assembled around his deathbed to 
follow the path he had chosen in laboring for the welfare of 
the Church—the Bark of Peter which by the wonderful guid- 
ance of God has ever been delivered out of all storms.” 

It must be said that as regards the relation of the Popes 
to the Italian Renaissance most confused and false ideas 
obtain. There is no doubt that some of the Popes extended 
too much indulgence to the men of the Renaissance movement, 
but had the Church crushed out the Humanistic movement, 
what a chapter would have been written by the very same pens 
that now criticize the Popes for their undue leaning and 
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leniency to these Humanists, charging the Church with the old 
calumny of crushing and strangling every intellectual move- 
ment among the people. 

There is no doubt that there were worldly and political 
Popes in those days of the Renaissance but, because of this, 
there is no need on the part of historians to misrepresent facts 
and give no credit to the successors of St. Peter who, wearing 
the tiara in stormy and difficult times when political and moral 
confusion reigned in well-nigh every quarter of Europe, directed 
the ark of Peter ‘neath the darkest skies till it, at last, found a 
haven of shelter on the shores of better and happier and more 
peaceful days. Many historians of the Italian Renaissance 
go so far as to claim that the paganism of the Renaissance un- 
der Pope Leo X. reached the Papal Chair itself, and that this 
Pope was a Christian neither in morals nor doctrine. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. Leo X. was of unimpeach- 
able morality. Nor are there any grounds for saying that he 
lacked faith. : 

As Monsignor Baudrillart maintains, it is the historian’s 
first duty to distinguish periods and to avoid confusing epochs. 
For instance, in the first half of the fifteenth century, from In- 
nocent VIII. to Nicholas V., Humanism had as yet borne no 
fruit; there was merely the revival of letters. Though certain 
individuals were, from the beginning, of almost pagan morals 
and intellectual leanings, there were, on the other hand, many 
Christian Humanists, therefore Humanism in itself cannot be 
blamed for the utter demoralization of certain of its follow- 
ers. The Popes of this epoch can be reproached only with 
having shown undue indulgence towards men who, outside 
their literary talent, deserved no esteem. They, perhaps, 
would have done better had they been more scrupulous. 

Yet was it not Pope Leo X., the very incarnation of 
the Renaissance; who at the Council of Lateran, in 1513, ener- 
getically condemned all the false teaching that had crept into 
men’s minds concerning the soul, its nature and immortality? 

Unfortunately there is a common impression that the dan- 
gerous tendencies of the Renaissance were not recognized by 
the Church. This is entirely erroneous. There were ever men 
in the Church who raised their voices against the deadly poison 
of the false Humanism. The great Dominican preacher 
Giovanni Dominici, who enjoyed the favor of Pope Innocent 
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VII. and was raised to the purple by Gregory XIII., in his cele- 
brated Treatise on the Order and Discipline of Family Life, 
written very early in the fifteenth century, denounces, with all 
the energy of his ardent nature, “the system which lets youth and 
even childhood become heathen rather than Christian; which 
teaches the name of Jupiter and Saturn, of Venus and Cybele 
rather than those of God the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost; which poisons minds that are still tender and powerless 
by sacrifice to the false gods and brings up wayward nature in 
the lap of unbelief.” 

What, then, is our judgment as to what was the attitude of 
the Catholic Church toward the Italian Renaissance? It is 
simply this: The Church, with Clement of Alexandria, looked 
upon the learning of the ancients, as far as it contains good, as 
not to be considered heathen but a gift of God, and she showed 
herself fo be in the Middle Ages, as she shows herself to be 
today, the patroness of all intellectual progress, the protectress 
of all true culture and civilization. Sometimes, it is true, the 
Popes, in their enthusiasm for the New Learning and art, over- 
looked or underestimated the perils which threatened the in- 
terests of religion from the side of the heathen and revolu- 
tionary Renaissance. Nor did all the Popes of the Renais- 
sance regard this great movement in the same light or with the 
same mind. Human vision has its degrees of certainty and 
judgment. In temporal matters, neither the Popes of the Mid- 
dle Ages nor the Popes of modern times have claimed infal- 
libility. The Italian Renaissance was of the world. Only when 
it threatened to destroy souls, did it, or could it, become essen- 
tially an affair of the Church. 





THE CHAPLAIN’S STORY. 


Letters from France of a Knight of Columbus Chaplain. 
EDITED BY I. T. MARTIN. 


THE WESTERN FRONT. 


RINCE may last letter to you, we have been in the 
thick of the fight, are still in it, and don’t know 
when we will come out. I have been sleeping 
anywhere I could find a place to lay my head— 

iS in torrents of rain and in the cold. 1 got sepa- 
rated from my baggage at the start, and have not been out of 
my uniform for ten days. 

The morning the big drive started I was in a little tent just 
back of No Man’s Land. I had walked fourteen miles, in rain 
and mud, trying to locate my organization. I was “ all in,” wet 
to the skin, foot-sore and no hope of a change of clothing. I 
fell into a fitful slumber, when all of a sudden a terrific noise 
shook my tent. The high-powered guns seemed to have gone 
mad. 

The next morning it was still raining. I walked to the 
next town. Never before have I seen so much traffic on one 
muddy road, nor have I ever seen the efficiency of the United 
States Government better demonstrated than it has been dur- 
ing the past ten days. I reached the town in time to see the 
German prisoners come in. They came in squads, varying 
from thirty to one hundred and fifty men. Their faces showed 
plainly that they felt relieved—glad to be alive—and they ex- 
pressed it in word and gesture. 

As we marched, we passed through several towns, and 
each told an eloquent story of German destructiveness. Not a 
building stood intact, and it was pitiful to see the deserted 
dwellings that once had housed happy families. God only 
knows where the children are that laughed and sang around 
the now demolished firesides. As we left the last town up this 
way, we met a group of French civilians who had been held 
prisoners for four long years. Their faces were careworn and 
wrinkled, and the fire had gone out of their eyes. When they 
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smiled, they smiled only with their lips—they had been four 
years in aliteral hell. 

To make a long story short, we completed the drive, and 
we kept the enemy running towards Germany faster than they 
ever ran before. Oh, it is great, and this view makes up for 
long waiting, sacrifice and hardship. The French now realize 
the wonderful fighting qualities of the American soldier, and 
the Germans feel it. 

My tent is pitched beside a wood. There are thousands of 
men and horses scattered here and there, and ever a roar, as 
of nearby thunder, in my ears. From above come the detest- 
able aérial bombs. Last night one dropped within one hun- 
dred feet of my tent, and made a hole five feet deep and six feet 
wide. I have seen many battles in the air. Our long range 
guns roar all night long, and every shot means destruction to 
the enemy lines. 

The other night was a bright one for the boys here. I had 
the good fortune to receive a consignment of goods from the 
Knights of Columbus. It consisted of cigarettes, chewing to- 
bacco, smoking tobacco, writing paper, envelopes, pencils and 
last but not least, good old American chocolates. I lined the 
boys up and played the réle of Santa Claus, and you may be 
sure they expressed their gratitude for the luxuries. Within 
the next few days, I am going again to the nearest K. of C. head- 
quarters—I'll manage to get there, somehow—and will try to 
get some more luxuries, so that the boys all over the brigade 
may share in the treat. 

I am living the life of a soldier, eating their food, sleeping 
in their quarters, and trying to be all things to all men. There 
are hardships to bear, of course, but I have learned to forget 
them, and to look forward to the happy dénouement when the 
boys will proudly march into Berlin. I want to be right there 
at the finish, when the Stars and Stripes are raised in victory, 
at the dawn of a victorious peace. 

For the past two nights I have been dodging shells and 
getting back to the old practice of sliding the bases. Early 
Sunday morning I was sleeping in my tent when a shell 
dropped about five yards away. There must have been many 
fervent prayers said for me that night, for the shell did not 
explode. It was what we call a “ dud ”—a shell with a defec- 
tive fuse. 
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Being under shell fire is the most terrible ordeal any man 
can ever go through. The shell comes whistling through the 
air with the most menacing and blood-curdling music that 
mortal ear can hear, and then, heaven help you if it bursts 
near you. The men fall on their faces when under shell fire, 
because when the shell bursts the fragments have less chance 
of getting you. I think we fell flat forty times while seeking 
shelter. It was three o’clock in the morning when we left the 
battery camp, and six when we returned. One man was dead 
and another mortally wounded. It was a terrible night, but, 
notwithstanding, I offered Mass in the woods, as planned, at 
ten the next morning. In the heart of the woods, where we 
were shelled during the night, the carpenter built an altar be- 
side a great tree, and I offered the Mass with the most atten- 
tive and devout congregation of my life. The trees came to- 
gether overhead, making an arch like that of a great cathe- 
dral. ; 

When Mass was over, we had burial services for our fallen 
companions, and in the little cemetery close by we laid them 
to rest in the sheltered corner where the children of France lie 
sleeping: Just the same sad music, the long, tearful notes in 
the music of “ Taps,” the firing of the volley; the salute to their 
dead comrades—and all is over! 

The boys felt the leave-taking of their comrades, and in 
their hearts I am sure they echoed my prayer: 


“Not all who heard the clarion call atmorn are with us now, 
for many a fellow man-at-arms has fought this day his ‘ last, 
dim, wierd battle of the west.’ God rest their soldier hearts. 

“ O Jesus, our hearts are full, for the War is hard and short 
rest comes with the quiet of the night. Here, Lord, we kneel 
beneath the flickering rays of the tiny altar light and cast our- 
selves before You, as soldiers bivouacking for the night. ‘Taps’ 
has sounded, Christ my Captain, and on bended knee Your 
soldier, wearied with the warfare of the day, asks pardon for 
the many times he has fallen since reveille. Lord Jesus, at 
times we have lowered our banner; at times we have failed to 
front the foe, but ah! thanks to You, we have never lost our 
flag, never suffered it to be trampled in the dust. And now 
evening is come. Tarry hard by us, dear Lord, like the valiant 
General guard Your sleeping host, ‘for the night cometh when 
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no man can work.’ Guard us until another morrow lights us 
to new battle for Your sacred Name: 


‘When the sun ascends each day— 
When it sinks, and day is o’er— 
Stay with me, good Jesus, stay— 
Dwell with me forevermore.’” 


We have been hiking now for two whole nights, from dark 
to dawn and having irregular meals, sometimes, owing to un- 
avoidable circumstances, none at all. But the spirit of the 
lads is high, and that never-say-die spirit will not down. 
Imagine putting one foot ahead of the other in the dark, for 
thirty-five kilometers, and then going to sleep on an empty 
stomach. But these clouds blow away, and when mess call is 
sounded, the soldier is standing in line, with his mess kit, wear- 
ing a smile that won’t come off—eager for another plunge at the 
enemy. This division, I believe, is the hardest worked and the 
greatest division in the American Expeditionary Forces. It 
has never had a rest, and now that the end is in sight, the 
men do not desire it. They have been in every scrap from the 
beginning, and now none of us want to be relieved, with the 
end in sight. 

It is a great division of wonderful soldiers, and how the 
French love the “ Rainbow.” I have been with the men, in 
their tents and in their dug-outs and sheds, and have learned 
to sleep anywhere, in all kinds of places, under all sorts of 
conditions. I generally locate a creek somewhere nearby, 
where I can enjoy the luxury of a bath, and the rest matters 
little. 

This morning it is raining and everything is soggy and 
muddy. The sun is trying to work its way through the clouds 
but, thus far, the effort has been in vain. I offered Mass this 
morning for the 149th Field Artillery, an Illinois organization, 
and was delighted with the work of the morning. The camp 
is situated about three kilometers from ours, and as they have 
no Catholic Chaplain, I am also attending the regiment. I 
celebrated Mass in an old building that was used as a sort of a 
recreation hall by the Germans, during the days when they 
were masters here. I hadn’t given the boys much notice, but 
the way they responded was one of the most consoling of 
my many consoling experiences on the western front. I heard 
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confessions for two hours. before Mass, and when Mass began, 
the hall was crowded to the doors, every man there receiving 
Holy Communion. I had to return here as soon as Mass was 
over, because my own regiment was expecting Mass at ten- 

This is one of the things most noticeable on the western 
front—that religion, in the face of danger, is absolutely neces- 
sary, and that men who have none and are desirous of finding 
something to which they can cling, invariably turn to the Cath- 
olic Church for spiritual comfort. 


Tue Darina RIDER OF THE AIR. 


We have been constantly on the move, since I wrote to 
you a few days ago, and the weather has been bitterly cold 
at night and in the early morning. In my wanderings I have 
traveled through some of the most desolate country that the 
eye of man has ever seen, desolate not by nature, but by the 
fire of artillery and the fumes of gas. I know a forest that is 
absolutely shorn, not a tree standing with its own foliage: 
acres of green, stark woods—where skeletons raise their naked 
arms to heaven as if in protest to the Author of nature and 
beauty. I have seen towns dismantled and destroyed, leveled 
to the very curbing of the sidewalks, and I have seen more 
shell holes on this journey than anywhere else in all France. 
But, saddest of all to me, are the silent, deserted villages that 
dot the country side. 

I am writing this in the naked woods, sitting beside a fire 
and watching the dying embers with a “loneliness akin to 
pain.” What queer pranks our imagination plays upon us, and 
what strange dreams come to us when we are surrounded by 
desolation. You know how I love the great out-of-doors, lit 
up by the lights of heaven—the sun, the moon, and stars—and 
how in my Oregon home I went to sleep, caressed by the 
zephers of the land that God has so richly endowed. There 
have been, and are now, however, nights when the out-of-doors 
is terrible and when my soul shrinks from the demons that 
kill the love for the open spaces. For many nights, I have 
been sleeping in a grave fifty feet deep, where the sun never 
shines, and where the breezes of heaven enter only upon 
occasion. There are thirteen others sleeping there with me, 
in that narrow little corridor in the bowels of the earth. The 
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first night I felt that I was going to smother, but it was a case 
of choosing the less of two evils. Up above there was the 
hungry cry of shell fire, and death lurked very near. Down 
below there was the dark, grim silence, broken only by the 
far-sounding detonations of heavy artillery and the scurry- 
ing of myriads of rats. Up above there was the panic of 
shock; down below a sort of despairing solitude. It was a case 
of out of Scylla into Charybdis, but, with all its disadvantages, 
and they are legion, I like Charybdis better. There it must be 
a direct hit and a very large shell. 

These days there are many rumors in the air, and some 
believe that our boys will eat their Christmas dinner at home. 
War is a tiresome and a terrible thing, but I keep my face 
ever turned to the bright side and do not allow the grim 
shadows to darken the light of hope, or mar the happy antici- 
pation of better things. It is the only way to face the realities 
that otherwise would wither and destroy. The good soldier is 
always looking forward, and it is this hope that keeps him 
happy, even in the midst of the terrors of war. 

Just after.I had written the address on the last letter I 
sent to you, I had what might be called a grandstand seat at 
one of the greatest spectacles I have ever seen. My letter was 
written beside the dying embers of an open fire, the sky was 
blue, without a cloud, except the tiny black and white clouds 
formed by the explosion of the anti-aircraft shells which our 
guns were firing on the German planes. On and off, through- 
out the afternoon, the German planes were endeavoring to 
break through our lines, but their efforts were fruitless. We 
had several planes up, and I spent part of the afternoon watch- 
ing their maneuvres. Down beneath our planes, and almost 
directly over my head, were three of our observation balloons, 
one of them high in the air, the others close to the ground. 
Just before sunset I distinctly heard the purring of a German 
plane, but I could not see it. In an instant it came whirring 
over the gnarled, withered tree tops, right at the balloon 
nearest to me. An observation balloon is a very large bag of 
rubberized silk, about one hundred feet long, and is inflated 
with a gas lighter than air. The observer sits in a basket, 
about twenty feet beneath the balloon. It is used entirely for 
observation purposes, and is fastened to a coil of wire which 
is unrolled from an automobile below. Such a balloon can 
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ascend very high, its movements controlled by the automobile. 
Sometimes two observers sit in the basket, carrying powerful 
glasses which scan the country for miles around. 

- As the German plane came into view, I noticed it was fly- 
ing very low, and, for a moment, I thought it was one of our 
own planes, as it carried the American colors. But I was not 
long in doubt, for the flyer flew directly over the observation 
balloon, sent a charge of liquid fire into it, and in a moment, 
the thing was a mass of flames. A second before he fired, both 
observers jumped, with their parachutes of white silk around 
their necks. It was a beautiful sight, though a terrible one. 
There was the setting sun, like a ball of fire, the balloon in a 
shower of flame, the two observers, like great white sea gulls, 
hastening to earth, the “flying Dutchman” hurrying back to 
his lines followed by three Allied planes. Both observers 
landed safely—one of them, a first lieutenant aéronaut—not 
more than fifty yards from me. His parachute became en- 
tangled in a withered stump of a tree, but he was himself un- 
injured. Then I turned my attention to the plane of the 
Boche. He was flying fast when, suddenly, a well-directed 
shot from one of our planes went through his machine, and 
machine, pilot and observer were instantly dashed to the 
ground, shattered to pieces. The daring rider of the air had 
taken his chance and lost. He had paid the supreme penalty, 
made the last sacrifice. 


FigureTa—A Souprer oF Fortune. 


We are in an old French cantonment, very near Some- 
where... It is seven in the evening, as cold as ice, and getting 
_ darker all the time. .I think the nights are darker here than 
anywhere else in the world. We are well camouflaged, and 
have candles lighted throughout the camp. Some of the boys 
are writing letters home, some are playing a game of poker 
to while away the time, and others are shooting “crap” or 
dice—the great pastime of the soldier. A group of the boys 
are singing, a few are reading, and lots of them are sleeping, 
and I mean actually sleeping, although you might think sleep 
an impossibility in such a place, amid such an environment. | 
Be assured of this—a soldier can sleep any place, any time. He 
can lie down in the mud and rain and, wet and weary, glide 
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calmly and peacefully into the arms of Morpheus, and arise 
in the morning with a song and work all day as though he had 
slept the previous night in a luxurious sleeping room, sur- 
rounded with all the comforts of home. 

The medley of sound and laughter is incessant: “Come 
Seven—Five Francs Better—I°ll Raise You Ten—‘There’s a 
Long, Lone Trail Awinding’—’Tis a Baby’s Prayer at 
Twilight ’”—interspersed with questions like this: “I wonder 
will we eat Christmas dinner in God’s country? Will the Rain- 
bow Division ever get a rest?” But all this disturbs not the 
tranquil calm and the dreamless sleep of the weary soldier. 

There are one hundred and fifty sleeping here, in double 
rows of bunks. We are pretty closely packed—but, consider- 
ing the biting chill of the night, I think that is something to be 
thankful for, rather than otherwise. Just now the lights were 
ordered out, because of the distant humming of a hostile plane, 
and nothing could be seen about the camp, save the red, lighted 
tips of many cigarettes. No sound could be heard save the 
peculiar purring of the Boche plane, which soon retired, thanks 
to the never tiring vigilance of our anti-aircraft guns. 

One of the lads here—a youthful Portuguese—is a ver- 
itable soldier of fortune, Figureta by name. He is not yet 
quite fifteen years of age, though he has been a full year and 
a half in the army. Figureta is the pet of the regiment, and 
generally does exactly as he pleases. For a while he was an 
orderly to a good-natured Captain, but lost his job, on account 
of his care-free manner. He unrolled his blankets and slept 
when and where he pleased, and when the orderly was needed 
somewhere he was usually nowhere! 

Withal, he is a cheery lad, the life of the company. 
Whether school keeps or not, concerns him but little. His one 
objective seems to be the finding of a suitable place to sleep, 
and discovering the hiding place of stray luxuries. One day,’ 
after a weary march, the boys came upon Figureta, seated be- 
side a company of engineers whose duty it was to repair the 
aéroplanes—a sort of a salvage crew they were. In some man- 
ner, the engineers came upon an abandoned plane, and un- 
earthed a feast of “ Boston Baked,” and some real apple pies. 
The treat had scarcely been spread before the boys, however, 
before Figureta, with his usual good luck, appeared upon the 
scene. You can imagine the dismay of the rest of the com- 
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' pany, as Figureta, cleaning-up the débris, fell once more into 
the ranks. ; 

The life of the little fellow seems almost charmed. Go 
where he will, he comes out unscratched and unscathed, un- 
afraid and never tired of the fearful strain of war. 







THE DESECRATED CHURCHES. 


It is raining, and I have just had my breakfast—black 
coffee, corn and stew eaten in the rain. We are still on the 
front, and no immediate prospect of being relieved. 

Yesterday, I saddled a horse and went out to get a good 
view of this battle-scared land of northern France. I started 
out toward the mountain towards which the eyes of the world 
have been directed the past four years. Every field I crossed 
was filled with shell holes, each one deep enough to bury a 
Ford car. Through the woods I wandered in a maze of 
natural and artificial entanglements—all intended to lead our 
army into the traps of the enemy. In the heart of the woods 
were moss-covered cottages, often with flower boxes outside, 
German names marking their location. This spot had been 
the home of the German forces for four years, and mound 
after mound told the story of their dead. Some were white, 
marking the graves of our boys, the rest were the graves of the 
Germans. After roving through the woods for an hour or so, 
I came to an open space, then through a valley with a little 
town at its foot. It was once a town, with happy, contented 
people, but now, alas, it is but a poor riddled body, with great 
gaping wounds. 

I climbed the hill which the Germans had thought im- 
pregnable, but which our boys took in thirty-five minutes! 
Never have I seen anything to equal the fortifications, and the 
elaborate preparations for a long siege. Long, deep passages 
led into trenches one hundred feet deep, many of them fur- 
nished more like a modern drawing-room than a trench. 
French tapestries, handsome mirrors, rich carpets, and in same 
instances pianos decorated the underground homes of the 
German marauders. Each piece of furniture was, no doubt, 
once a treasure, an heirloom of some deserted home of north- 
ern France. Innumerable observation posts dotted the moun- 
tain side, and mounted batteries which swept the plains below, 
informed the enemy of every move that was made in the adja- 
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cent territory. Standing on the highest point, I could count 
twelve towns in the circle surrounding the mountain. 

Since I have been in this section of France, I have trav- 
ersed one of the greatest, if not the greatest, battlefield in 
Europe. Every town and hamlet I visited was desolate. The 
churches were but skeletons, through which the winds of 
heaven sung solemn requiems. The towns and the churches 
are now ours, thank God, and children will again play in the 
village streets. If there is anything in this wide world as sad as 
a desecrated church, I have yet to see it. There is the same hal- 
lowed silence when one enters, the same majesty of expres- 
sion, the hush, as though the angels feared to whisper. A look 
at the altar shows that the light of heaven is no longer there, 
there is gloom in the sanctuary, for the Host has departed and 
the guests, bleeding and torn, have been scattered to the four 
winds of heaven. The crucifix, in every instance, hangs in its 
wonted place, intact, and thus far I have not seen a statue of 
the Sacred Heart mutilated. 

I remained in one of these desolate churches for a long 
time, wandering around the sanctuary and examining the 
altar. The vestments were all there, the altar stone was set in 
the marble altar, the altar cards were upon the table. The 
great, big, red letters of the Consecration seemed, to my blurred 
vision, to reach up to the tabernacle door. Oh, how I longed 
to stay, and were it possible, how I would have enjoyed the 
privilege of offering the Holy Sacrifice as a reparation to the 
Sacred Heart. : 


THe Fina Drive. 


My last letter had scarcely started on its journey to you, 
when movement orders reached us, and once more we started 
north, following closely on the heels of the retreating 
forces of the Kaiser, ever drawing nearer to the goal of victory. 
It was a cold night and the mists hung low over the tree tops of 
Argonne. There were thousands of troops on the road—in- 
fantry, artillery—and the various organizations of our great 
American army were packed together like the proverbial 
sardines. The roads were all but impassable and the trans- 
port of troops would have been utterly impossible, were it not 
for the great work of the engineers, who work day and night, in 
fair weather and in foul, building roads and bridges, mending 
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the broken arches on the bridges that have been unable to bear 
up under the weight, or filling a shell crater here and there. 
The engineers are by no means exempt from the immediate dis- 
comforts of war, and when the history of the great struggle is 
written, I hope the historian will do full justice to the United 
States Corps of Engineers. | 
The night we-started to march was as dark as pitch. That 
better than anything else describes the nights of northern 
France. Only the sharp, staccato sound of the cracking of 
_whips, and the cries of the drivers as they urged their already 
tired horses and mules to still greater exertion, broke the still- 
ness of the black night. On and on, until men and horses seemed 
to move as though walking in their sleep. At two o’clock, as we 
neared a cross-road—four roads branched from the centre of 
the cross—there came upon us a peculiar, intense strain. Our 
drooping eyelids lifted suddenly, and we became galvanized 
as though an electric current had passed directly through our 
batteries! We were awake—and for a half hour or more we 
heard the crash of high explosives. But the danger was not 
imminent, and we gave to the roar of the guns only the atten- 
tion of a tired brain in an exhausted body. 

We were approaching the danger belt, however, and were 
soon to march through bursting shells. The occasional 
snatches of conversation died away and an ominous silence 
hung over the long column. Ever and anon a screaming shell 
would crash in the fields on either side of us, and it seemed as 
though we were hours getting by that cross-road, so tense were 
the moments, and so anxious the men—with a vision of home 
flashing over their hearts and memories! We were just about 
out of danger, when a shell fell in our midst, killing two of 
our men, wounding a third, and leaving five dead horses to 
mark the trail of the shot. A young lieutenant was rendered 
unconscious by the bursting shell, and it was two hours before 
he regained consciousnéss. His comrades cared for him as 
tenderly as the circumstances would permit and the next day 
the gallant young fellow was about as usual, as though noth- 
ing had happened in the interim. 

We reached our destination that eventful night, just be- 
fore dawn, pitched our tents and went to sleep to the music 

of a thousand guns. The next night we were roused from our 
siumbers to seek shelter in shell holes. We had learned that 
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it was better to lie in a shell hole when the enemy is on the job 
with his artillery, than to take chances in the open. Through-. 
out the night there was no sleep, and the biting cold from the 
Meuse seemed to enter into the very marrow of our bones. 

At seven that morning I had the influenza, and at one in 
the afternoon bade farewell to the boys, and was driven in an 
ambulance, twenty-five kilometers, to an evacuation hospital. 
There, for two days, I was surrounded by gas cases and pneu- 
monia in all its stages. As I rode from the front, I saw on the 
side of the road a boy whom I used to know in Oregon. His 
face was white with the pallor of death and on his forehead 
was the wicked mark of a machine-gun bullet. Never again 
for him the joy of the welcome of father and mother, waiting 
for his return in their far-away home on the peaceful Wil- 
lamette. It is only when war stretches out its cruel hands and 
kills those who are near and dear to us, that we fully realize its 
horrors, and oh, what myriads of stalwart manhood strewed 
the dismal mud patches in the woods of the Argonne! 

After a few days in the hospital I managed, somehow, to 
reach Paris, and there, for two weeks, I looked into an open 
grave, trying to reconcile myself to the thought of filling an 
unmarked grave on the soil of France. But the good God, Who 
watches over all, was good to me. He brought me to a good 
hospital, and gave me, as a nurse, an Irish girl from Mayo— 
the most competent nurse in the hospital—who was fully de- 
termined that I should get well. 

There I think it was only my intense longing for home that 
buoyed me up, and enabled me to attend to the thousand de- 
tails that beset the traveler in war time. My passport finally 
viséed, I waited for the signing of the armistice. 


FAREWELL. 


The good ship Rochambeau left Bordeaux this morning, 
and I am once more on board, homeward bound. It all seems 
like a dream to me—a dream of seventeen weeks duration, 
variegated with the lights and shadows of suffering and vic- 
torious France. A dream that began in the crowded, sorrow- 
stricken wards of the hospitals of Paris, and came to an end 
with the gay and festive celebrations of Bordeaux on the morn- 
ing of victory. A dream that takes one through the whole 
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gamut of human emotions—through a vale of tears into 
paroxysms of laughter, from resignation and determination, 
to despair. A dream that gathers within its shadowy limits, 
the vineyards of Clermont-Ferrand, with the quiet and repose 
of its old rambling streets, and entwines them, almost uncon- | 
sciously, with the war horrors of St. Mihiel and the Argonne 
Forest on the battle-scared frontiers of the north, A dream, 
in truth, that is red with the stern reality of human blood and 
suffering, and golden with the gold of self-sacrifice and victory. 
A dream, sad and terrible as were its pictures, that shall ever 
be classed among my beautiful dreams, etched indelibly upon 
my heart. 

What a change from the war mad Argonne, with its babel 
of roaring guns, belching forth death, to the gay streets of 
Bordeaux, with its loud huzzas, its songs and its flowers. I 
had expected the signing of the armistice and had hastened to 
catch the boat at Bordeaux before the rush for home. I knew, 
from the prompting of my own heart, the exile’s longing for 
home. I reached Bordeaux on Friday night, and for four 
days roamed around the streets of the quaint old city on the 
banks of the Garonne. Saturday and Sunday were days of 
expectation, every one scanning the newspapers in the hope 
of reading therein the good. news of the beginning of the end. 

I visited the Cathedral of St. André and noted its old 
Gothic architecture, built in the days when Bordeaux was noth- 
ing more than a village, and the great ships from far away 
moored not at its wharf. Notre Dame, sitting majestically and 
looking down calmly on the Allée de Tourney, and St. Michel, 
mecca of the sightseer because of the mummies of the long 
ago that sit beside the walls of its annex—how peaceful they 
seemed in the twilight! 

It was mid-afternoon when I retraced my steps to the 
hotel. Although nothing definite had yet been published, I 
learned of the signing of the armistice on the way thither. The 
streets were unchanged, the same crowds, the same buying 
and selling. I mentioned the good news to some French peo- 
ple, but they were slow to believe—unconvinced of their good 
fortune. Four years of war is a long time, and they could not, 
in a moment, shake off the horrows of the past. 

I walked on, down the Rue St. Catherine to the Knights 
of Columbus headquarters, and as I drew near the glad news 
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of the signing of the armistice was shouted out by hundreds. 
The papers containing the joyful tidings were in the hands of 
the eager populace. They gazed anxiously at the glaring head- 
lines and, for a moment, all was still. A sort of stunned silence 
seemed to enthrall them. The great goal for which they had 
long prayed had been reached, and finally the windows of their 
memory opened. A long, loud huzza rent the air, caps were 
soaring on high, men danced and hugged each other, while 
women wept. They were tears of joy, mayhap, but who shall 
say that there were not also tears of sorrow, for even in her 
hour of triumph France could see the graves of her soldier 
dead. 

Marie, the French maid of the Knights of Columbus 
recreation room, was standing in the doorway, arms akimbo, 
humming the “ Marseillaise.” 

“Marie,” I said, “tonight you will celebrate—you will go 
zig-zag?” 

“ Ah, non monsieur,” she answered, “zig-zag mon coeur, pas 
zig-zag ma téte—my heart will have a great time, my head will 
remain steady! ”—wise maid of France! 

Just then I was awakened to the realities of peace. A 
great shower of confetti caught me in the face, almost blind- 
ing me. The crowds were beginning to celebrate. They blocked 
the streets for miles around, and there was no alternative but 
to be whirled away in the happy maelstrom. Flowers were 
showered from the balconies of the Rue St. Catherine as the gay 
throng marched to the Ailée de Tourney, the centre of Bor- 
deaux, where the American band opened the festivities by ren- 
dering the national anthems of France and America. 

The crowd went mad with joy. Breaking up into lesser 
crowds, they marched around the statue of Gambetta singing: 
“On les a—on les a—we got them—we got them!” Gambetta, 
who had fought so hard to keep Alsace-Lorraine in the days 
that are gone, looked down from his stone height on the happy 
populace. He must have been gratified to know that France 
was coming into her own at last: that the success which had 
been denied to him in 1871, had been achieved by his children 
in 1918. 

As the crowds marched around the statue, they threw 
flowers at the feet of Gambetta until finally, hilarious with joy, 
two wounded soldiers were raised on high, to place garlands of 
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roses and chrysanthemums on the brow of the soldier whose 
valor France had never forgotten. : 

Throughout the night, the merry making continued. Music, 
song and speeches were the order of the night, as France drank 
her cup of happiness to its dregs. Fain would I have remained 
with them, but I had to go on board the boat that was ready 
to carry me to my “land of heart’s desire.” Time and the tide 
wait for no man, but I was compelled to stop a hundred times, 
on my way to the wharf, to shake the hand of the French sol- 
diers who greeted me as “ Comrade,” and sometimes empha- 
sized their camaraderie by kissing me on both cheeks. One 
could stand more, knowing that the hideous nightmare of the 
past four years was now at an end. 

It was midnight when I crossed the gangway to the 
Rochambeau. She had carried me to France in the days that 
were dark with the loud alarms of war, and now in the sun- 
light of peace she will carry me safely home again. The next 
morning, we pulled anchor and bade farewell to France. With 
faces turned towards the Statue of Liberty, we sailed away 
from the Garonne into the blue waters of the wide Atlantic— 
homeward bound. As the shores of France faded away before 
the friendly rays of the sun, my thoughts went out to God in 
the homing instinct of my heart. 


And where we love is home, 
Home which our feet may leave 
But not our hearts. 


[ CONCLUDED. | 








SIR GALAHAD’S VISION OF THE VIRGIN. 


BY J. CORSON MILLER. 


*Tis on the holy night of Candlemas, 

A merry moon spills silver on the snow, 

And stately pines, like sentinels a-row, 
Behold a rider pass. 


Sir Galahad, a noble knight and true, 

Whose gallant blade is ever raised on high 

To shield weak Womanhood in chivalry, 
Springs suddenly to view. 


His casque of gold strikes fire, and his eyes 

Burn with a mystic light—in all the land 

Rides never knight more fit to hold command 
In desperate emprise. 


Yet ’tis the night of Candlemas—he goes 

On peaceful quest, yon chapel summons him, 

Where watchful tapers flame, and Seraphim 
Are sculptured in repose. 


He falleth on his knees—far, far the world 

Recedes, and Sin, and every evil thing 

That vexes men, when lo! a fluttering 
Like to great sails unfurled. 


He glanceth up—* O Ladye, grasp mine arm, 
Strengthen mine eyes that gladden now to tears, 
Thou stately Lily of the Starry Spheres, 

Bright Beacon in the Storm! ” 


She stands—our Bless¢éd Lady—like the sun, 
The while a diamond light moves slowly ’round, 
Wherein a Seraph circles without sound, 

Calm as oblivion. 
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The Virgin speaks: “ Unconquerable Knight, 
’ Strong as the oak, for that thy heart is pure, 
Keep thou steadfast, let naught of earth allure 
To mar thee in my sight.” 


What loving look the Virgin casts on him, 

It seemeth his lost childhood comes again, 

Bringing a mother’s care, and then—ah! then 
The dazzling rafters swim.... 


Viols and harps breathe music ’mid a throng 
Of swaying lilies; ruddy roses stir, 
While ceaselessly a mighty thurifer 

Blends with an Angel’s song. 


Let us rejoice, Madonna of the Morn, 
Let us rejoice, Thou Lily of the Night, 
With happy voice, 
Let us rejoice... 
Thou Jewel of the Crown of Kings, 
Thou Bloom of God’s imaginings, 
With tireless voice 
Let us rejoice, 
Rejoice.... 


The Vision fades, the North Wind’s trumpet-blast 

Is borne unto his sad and startled ears, 

And o’er his eyes there falls a mist like tears, 
Because the dream is past. 


He mounts his fiery steed, the ancient stars 
Smile down as swift he skims the lonely plain, 
Sir Galahad, the Pure—devoid of stain, 
Is leaving for the wars. 
* * * * 
’Tis on the holy night of Candlemas, 
A merry moon spills silver on the snow, 
The stately pines, like sentinels a-row, 
Behold a rider pass. 





JOHN RUSKIN—ECONOMIST. 
BY ATLEE F. X. DEVEREUX, S.J. 


71 HE point of view from which this article inspects 
ti] the Economics of John Ruskin is fixed purposely 
to disclose certain personal and historical cir- 
cumstances of the writer and his works, but no 
3} more of the latter than its roots, its first prin- 
ciples. For it must be admitted at the outset, that some poli- 
cies that Ruskin elaborated from his premises are unsound— 
in the case of State functions, even pernicious. These errors 
are accounted for partly by his own apology, that “ my powers 
of thought are all purely mathematical, seizing ultimate prin- - 
ciples only, never accidents;” partly by the excuse that he 
gives elsewhere, that “in a science dealing with so subtle ele- 
ments as those of human nature, it is only possible to answer 
for the final truth of principles, not for the direct success of 
plans;” but chiefly by his overmastering belief in Plato, 
especially the “ Republic.” This admission once made, it be- 
comes plain that in some vital points of economics, more par- 
ticularly in Social Economics, Ruskin did “infallibly reason 
out the final law;” and further, that it is important for our civil 
welfare that we keep in constant mind these ultimate prin- 
ciples. It is also becoming to the centenary of Ruskin’s birth, 
that, disregarding the evil that lives after him, we disinter the 
good from his bones, purely to praise it. 

Fortunately, to do so in these days is a far less uncertain 
undertaking than it would have been in Victorian times. It 
was then the vogue to rebuke Ruskin for venturing into 
Economics. Writing the epilogue to Arrows of the Chase in 
1880, he could say of his efforts: “ No man, oftener than I, has 
had cast in his teeth the favorite adage of the insolent and the 
feeble, ‘ne sutor.” England agreed with Mr. Whistler, the 
artist, about Mr. Ruskin, that “as Master of English Litera- 
ture, he has a right to his laurels;” and with Mr. Saintsbury, 
the scholar, that “ whereas from the thirties to the sixties it 
was almost impossible to buy anything new that was not com- 
placently hideous, from the sixties to the nineties it has always 
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been possible to buy something new that was at least graceful 
in intention. And this was more the doing of Mr. Ruskin than 
of any one man.” But she did not agree with Mr. Ruskin about 
himself, that “the esthetic side, or point, of me, ought to 
have remained undeveloped, like the eyes which the Dar- 
winians are discovering in the backs of lizards,” least of all 
with his contention, that Munera Pulveris contained: “ the first 
accurate analysis of the laws of political economy which has 
been published in England.” She preferred to learn her politi- 
cal economy from Adam Smith, who interpreted Quesnay’s 
Law; from Mill who interpreted Ricardo’s Law: both highly 
irreligious and immoral; but not from Ruskin, who inter- 
preted to her God’s Law, who based his system on “ the pre- 
sumably attainable honesty of man;” and who considered 
“the greatest of all economists ” to be the fortifying virtues of 
“Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance.” So that 
what he had written of Carlyle was true of Ruskin: “ Republi- 
can and Free-thoughted England . . . set the hacks of her litera- 
ture to speak evil, grateful to her ears, of the solitary Teacher 
who asked her to be brave for the help of Men, and just for the 
Love of God.” 

Ruskin answered this taunt, ne supra crepidam with due 
incisiveness, that it had “ always been forgotten by the speak- 
ers, that although the proverb might on some occasions be 
wisely spoken by an artist to a cobbler, it could never be 
wisely spoken by a cobbler to an artist.” And the assumption 
was not gratuitous. 

In point of mental acumen, Ruskin matched the foremost 
English thinkers of his day. Mazzini thought he surpassed 
them, even considering Ruskin’s “the most analytic mind in 
Europe.” “In which so far as I am acquainted with Europe,” 
was Ruskin’s droll rejoinder, “I am myself entirely disposed 
to concur.” Certainly few English books surpass Ruskin’s on 
Economics—and none, his letters on the subject—either in 
accuracy of original thought, or acuteness in examining the 
thought of others. Which points, perhaps, led Chesterton to 
the conclusion that “it is entirely nonsensical to speak of 
Ruskin as a lounging exsthete, who strolled into Economics, 
and talked sentimentalism. In plain fact, Ruskin was seldom 


so sensible and logical (right or wrong) as when he was talking 
Economics.” 
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In point of mere information, Ruskin, in consequence of 
his travels and scientific researches, all relating him to 
economic factors, especially in their elementary condition, 
was qualified in this field: as he put it—‘*the multiplicity 
of subject, and opposite directions of investigation, which 
have so often been alleged against me, as if sources of weak- 
ness, are in reality as the multiplied buttresses of the Apse of 
Amiens, as secure in allied results as they are opposed in direc- 
tion.” Perhaps his art-studies formed his highest qualifica- 
tion, if, as he claimed, “no exhaustive examination of the 
subject was possible to any person unacquainted with the 
value of the products of the highest industries, commonly 
called the ‘Fine Arts.’” These very art-studies taught Rus- 
kin the essential truths, then never even suspected by popular 
economists, that things have also an “ intrinsic value,” and that 
“the wealth of nations, as of men, consists in substance, not in 
ciphers:” the first formula, it would seem, of the “national 
minimum.” 

In point of morality, Ruskin was also choicely qualified. 
“What I am,” he writes, “since I take on me the function of 
teacher, it is well that the reader should know, as far as I can 
tell him. Not an unjust person; not an unkind one; not a false 
one; a lover of order, labor and peace.” Mr. A. C. Benson, in 
John Ruskin, A Study in Personality— confessedly not intended 
“to be a flattering portrait,” says: “It is then as a personality 
and a moralist that we have to regard him; as a man of clear 
vision, relentless idealism, and kindling speech.” And Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, over the admission, “I have not the 
shadow of a claim to speak as his disciple, to defend his utter- 
ances, or to represent his thoughts,” yet wrote in his paper, 
Ruskin as Prophet, that “Ruskin had expanded the gospel 
of the Eternal Beauties into three hundred exquisite volumes,” 
and again in his generous eulogy, Ruskin’s Eightieth Birthday: 
“Think what we may of this enormous library of print, we 
know that every word of it was put forth of set purpose with- 
out any hidden aim, utterly without fear, and wholly without 
guile; to make the world a little better, to guide, inspire, and 
teach men, come what might, scoff as they would, turn from 
him as they chose, though they left him alone, a broken old 
man crying in the wilderness, with none to hear or to care. 
They might think it all utterly vain; we may think much of it 
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was in vain; but it was always the very heart’s blood of a rare 
genius and a noble soul.” It should appear, then, that Ruskin 
was in every way, in mental stock and moral poise, apt to teach 
England Political Economy. 

And how sorely she needed just some such teaching! 
How sadly true it was, that the age of “ sophisters, economists, 
and calculators,” which had succeeded chivalry in time, had 
suppressed it too in principle! As early as 1770 writing on the 
theme 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay, 


Goldsmith said of her: 


Even now the devastation is begun, 
And half the business of destruction done. 


By 1840, she had completed her ruin. “Industrial England 
lay, in 1842,” says the Cambridge History, “in the lowest 
trough of its misery.” Her condition wrote Carlyle in 1843, 
“is justly regarded as one of the most ominous, and withal one 
of the strangest, ever seen in this world. England is full of 
wealth, of multifarious produce, supply for human want in 
every kind; yet England is dying of inanition.” This the 
papers daily verified; now by a story of a “ poor bone-picker, 
who died upon u« dung-hill;” now, “of the paupers in the 
Andover Union, gnawing scraps of putrid flesh, and sucking 
the marrow from the bones of horses, which they were em- 
ployed to crush;” again, “of the famine in Orissa, during 
which five hundred thousand, at least, died of starvation in 
our British dominion;” or of an official report on England and 
Wales of one million five hundred thousand paupers. “Such 
instances,” as Carlyle wrote of himself, were for Ruskin also, 
“like the highest mountain apex emerged into view; under 
which was a whole mountain region and land not yet 
emerged.” 

This land terrified Ruskin. In the introduction to the 
Seven Lamps of Architecture in 1849 he complained: “The 
aspect of the years that approach us is as solemn, as it is full of 
mystery; and the weight of evil against which we have to con- 
tend is increasing like the letting out of water. . . . The blas- 
phemies of the earth are sounding louder, and its miseries 
heaped heavier every day.” Even then he questioned “if, in 
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the midst of the exertion which every good man is called upon 
to put forth for their repression or relief, it is lawful to ask for 
a thought, for a moment, for a lifting of the finger, in any 
direction but that of the immediate and overwhelming need,” 
feeling himself, as he said, that it was “ no time for the idleness 
of metaphysics, or the entertainments of the arts.” But by 1860 
the State-of-England question had so possessed him that all 
doubt was absolved, and he determined “to make it the cen- 
tral work of his life to write an exhaustive treatise on Political 
Economy.” Alas! it exhausted him. 

His work on the subject is contained formally in Unto 
This Last, Munera Pulveris, Time and Tide, by “ Weare and 
Tyne,” and less formally in A Joy for Ever, and that curious 
and characteristic work in eight volumes, Fors Clavigera. — 
Ruskin himself maintained that his Political Economy was all 
involved in the single phrase “ Soldiers of the Ploughshare as 
well as Soldiers of the Sword,” and was “all summed in a 
single sentence in the last volume of Modern Painters: “ Gov- 
ernment and Coéperation are in all things the Laws of Life; 
Anarchy and Competition the laws of Death.” Seven years 
later he repeated this epitome in the last paragraph to Time 
and Tide—*“so that,” he writes, “we shall all be soldiers of 
either the ploughshare or sword.” Quite a summary! as cryp- 
tic as the number of the Beast; yet as expressive as the Pillars of 
Enoch; and giving, like the famous sum in the parody, when 
once the due additions and subtractions have been made, an 
answer, “ exactly and perfectly true.” : 

First of all, the word “ Ploughshare ” was intended to con- 
vey Ruskin’s idea of the final cause of Political Economy. He 
saw clearly what no writer then appears to have surmised, that 
the material things of this world were set in one, and only one, 
proper relation towards man-—“ they serve either to sustain 
and comfort the body, or exercise rightly the affections and 
form the intelligence.” From this sure foundation he con- 
cluded that the science legislating for the increase and ex- 
change of these goods should advance from, not against, this 
relation: In other words, that the science, as the goods them- 
selves, should provoke life. He writes: “The real science of 
Political Ecoriomy, which has yet to be distinguished from the 
bastard science, as medicine from witchcraft, and. astrology 
from astronomy, is that which teaches nations to desire and 
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labor for the things that lead to life; and which teaches them 
to scorn and destroy the things that lead to destruction.” Life, 
then, was intended as the consummation of his science—“ life, 
including all its powers of love, of joy, and of admiration ”— 
“the happiness and power of the entire human nature, body 
and soul.” Not ciphers, and then substance! But life, first, and 
necessarily so. How strange! yet how radically the principle 
for all true wealth of nations! 

But besides the end or purpose of Political Economy, the 
word “ploughshare” also carried his conception of its true 
matter. In fact, his concept of its material cause, of the mat- 
ter of the science, led him to the concept of its aim. The ortho- 
dox economist, Mr. Mill, had asserted that “the subject of 
Political Economy is wealth,” which, he continued, “ consists of 
all useful and agreeable objects, that possess exchangeable 
value.” Ruskin perceived that the limitation imposed by the 
last clause of this definition on the matter of Political Economy 
was absolutely wrong in theory, because only too frequently 
he had seen how pernicious was its practice. France, in the 
possession of some highly-colored lithographs of modern 
dances, among which the cancan held a most distinguished 
place, was in no true sense wealthier than Venice in the pos- 
session of some canvasses of Tintoretto, because, forsooth, those 
were in frenzied circulation and exchange, while these were 
fixed firmly to some molding, lath and plaster. What he did 
see, however, and plainly proved, was that economists, 
accountable for the condition of these two cities, besides refus- 
ing to extend the matter of their science to a vast multitude of 
objects, more vital even than vast, had failed to comprehend 
the true quality of the things which they did admit. “In 
fine,” the modern Political Economists have been, without ex- 
ception, incapable of apprehending the nature of intrinsic 
value at all. He vehemently denied that material goods got 
their proper value from the arbitrary estimate of men; and 
maintained as vehemently, that they got it from God. The 
intrinsic value of a thing was its power to “ avail towards life.” 

Between these two terms, between life, which was the end, 
and the material things, which were the matter, a third ele- 
ment intervened: consumption. “As consumption is the end 

and aim of production, so life is the end and aim of consump- 
tion.” Hence his original and quite sensational principle that 
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“the final object of Political Economy is to get good method 

of consumption and great quantity of consumption.” 
“Economists,” he wrote, “usually speak as if there were no 
good in consumption absolute ”—a position forced upon them, 
no doubt, by their politico-economic notion, that consumption, 
lacking value in exchange, lacked potency as well to produce 
wealth and was accordingly a negligible quantity; so that, be- 
ing intent in reaching wealth, which depended on exchange, 
they directed their efforts to enliven the latter, namely, to pro- 
duce. But Ruskin, having shown the fallacy of their notion 
about wealth, showed as well the faultiness of their efforts 
toward production. For if wealth was life, its immediate 
cause was consumption. Common sense then first enforced, 
not the increase of production, issuing in excited exchange, 
but the adjustment of consumption, issuing in vitality. 

This seems the place, consequently, to notice Mr. Ruskin’s 
attitude toward the then sacrosanct law of Supply and De- 
mand. It is well stated in a letter of his in reply to a lecture 
delivered by Professor Hodgson in the University of Edin- 
burgh. “Permit me,” he wrote, “to correct the professor’s 
expression. I have never ‘denounced’ the principle ex- 
pounded by the professor. I have simply stated that no such 
principle exists; that no ‘law of supply and demand,’ as ex- 
pounded by Professor Hodgson and modern economists, ever 
did or can exist.” He challenged and denied the law as ex- 
pounded by the modern economists; which, he was told by 
theory, regulated production, but he saw in practice only 
accomplishing perdition; which though meaning, by its word, 
that supply was measured and maintained naturally by de- 
mand, he saw, only too frequently and with much heart-scald- 
ing, meant, by its works, that demands were forced and fash- 
foned viciously to accommodate supply. So that, whenever 
he was met by the assertion “demand regulates supply,” he 
answered with the question: “Yes, but what regulates de- 
mand?” “Three-fourths of the demands existing in the 
word,” he claimed, “are romantic; founded on _ visions, 
idealisms, hopes and affections.” Hence, he argued, elsewhere, 
“ there may be all manner of demands, all manner of supplies. 
The true political economist regulates these; the false politi- 
cal economist leaves them to be regulated by (not Divine) 
Providence . . . for all wise economy, political or domestic, 
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consists in the resolved maintenance of a given relation be- 
tween supply and demand, other than the instinctive, or 
(directly) natural one.” For he did hold that supply and de- 
mand were amenable alike to regulation. He had evidence of 
it as a fact, sad and ghastly evidence. He contended merely 
for the right regulation. When asked how his principles dif- 
fered from the ordinary economist’s view of supply and de- 
mand, he answered: “Simply in that the economy I have 
taught, in opposition to the popular view, is the science which 
not merely ascertains the relations of existing demand and 
supply, but determines what ought to be demanded, and what 
can be supplied.” - 

Indeed “ ought ” was the keystone in the arch of Ruskin’s 
economy. “ Political Economy,” the first paragraph in Munera 
Pulveris had stated, “ is neither an art nor a science; but a sys- 
tem of conduct and legislature, founded on the sciences, direct- 
ing the arts, and impossible except under certain conditions 
of moral culture.” Whether he was justified in disallowing 
that political economy is a science may be disputed—perhaps, 
denied. But he was beyond even an approach to a dispute in 
asserting that it was possible only when morality had been duly 
cultivated. And it signalizes to an eminent degree both the 
man and his work, that, at the moment when economists 
assumed as the first and self-evident principle of their pro- 
fession, that it had nothing whatever to do with moral con- 
siderations, he maintained that it had so much to do with them 
as to be wholly impossible without them. 

Thus far, then, it appears, that Ruskin rectified the con- 
cept of both the final and material cause, of the end and the 
matter, of Political Economy, by regarding ‘them from a moral 
rather than a mercantile viewpoint. We are prepared, accord- 
ingly, to meet with a like treatment of, what for order’s sake 
may be called the efficient cause: of the men and masters, 
whom Ruskin called upon to be “ Soldiers.” 

It was once dictated by Dr. Johnson that “the inseparable 
imperfection annexed to all human governments consisted in 
not being able to create a sufficient fund of virtue and principle 
to carry the laws into due and effectual execution. Wisdom 
might plan, but virtue alone could execute.” Ruskin agreed 
with the sentiment in part—that virtue alone could realize 
right government. But he was by polar exactitude opposed to 
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thinking that human government was inseparable from such 
an imperfection as the incapacity to create a satisfactory 
fund of it. Perhaps English Government at the time did suf- 
fer this imperfection. Perhaps “the heathen had returned;” 
and the hour struck wherein, as Alfred told in the post-factum 
prophecy of Chesterton, 
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Backward shall ye wander and gaze, 
Desiring one of Alfred’s days, 
When pagans still were men. 








But he saw no reason why it should remain so. Like Rosmer- 
sholm, but by virtue of a better agency, he meant to try to create 
a true public opinion, and to lay upon the public its true task— 
“to make every man in the country,” as Ibsen put it, “a noble- 
man: ” or, as he himself put it, to make every man a “ Soldier.” 

First of all, then, he disproved the orthodox conception of 
the operative. His opening words of Unto This Last, are that 
of all delusions the most curious and least creditable is “ the 
modern soi-disant science of Political Economy, based on the 
idea that an advantageous code of social action may be deter- 
mined irrespectively of the influence of social affection.” Re- 
specting such a theory he wrote: “I neither impugn nor 
doubt the conclusions of the science, if its terms are accepted. 
I am simply uninterested in them, as I should be in those of a 
science of gymnastics which assumed that men had no skele- 
tons. Modern Political Economy stands on a precisely simi- 
lar basis. Assuming, not that the human being has no skeleton, 
but that it is all skeleton, it founds an ossifiant theory of 
progress on the negation of a soul.” He denied that procedure 
on such a basis resulted in the greatest average of work; for 
“ the servant was not an engine of which the motive was steam, 
magnetism, gravitation, or any other calculable force.” The 
servant is “an engine whose motor power is a soul;” and the 
largest quantity of work will be done “only when the motive 
force, that is, the will or spirit of the creature, is brought to its 
greatest strength by its own proper fuel; namely, by the affec- 
tions.” “The universal law of the matter is,” he claimed, 
“that, if the master, instead of endeavoring to get as much 
work as possible from the servant, seeks rather to render his 
appointed and necessary work beneficial to him, and to for- 
ward his interests in all just and wholesome ways, the real. 
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amount of work ultimately done, or of good rendered, by the 
person so cared for, will, indeed, be the greatest possible.” 
Which, he added, is not “one whit less generally true, because 
indulgence will be frequently abused, and kindness met with 
ingratitude. For the servant who, gently treated, is ungrateful, 
treated ungently, will be revengeful; and the man who is dis- 
honest to a liberal master, will be injurious to an unjust one.” 
Wherefore Mr. Ruskin has been styled by one of his more re- 
cent critics—“ the hammer of the ‘ Economic’ man.” 

Secondly, he arraigned the masters on their attitude 
towards their own employment. Assuming it as an univer- 
sal fact, he inquires why “a peaceable and rational person, 
whose trade is buying and selling, should be held in less honor 
than an unpeaceable and often irrational person, whose trade 
is slaying ”—than a soldier, or, than a lawyer, physician or 
clergyman? The reason is not, he showed, “in the measure- 
ment of their several powers of mind.” Essentially it will be 
found to lie in the fact that the world considers that the soldier 
(and in proper circumstances, each efficient member of the 
so-called liberal professions) holds his life at the service of the 
state; and “in a fortress breach, with all the pleasures of the 
world behind him, and only death and his duty in front of him, 
he will keep his face to the front; ” but presumes that the mer- 
chant acts always selfishly. ‘The merchant’s first object in 
all his dealings must be.(the public believe) to get as much 
for himself, and leave as little to his neighbor (or customer) 
as possible.” Public opinion, therefore, must amend itself; 
not cease to condemn selfishness, but discover a “kind of 
commerce which is not exclusively selfish.” Or, rather, it must 
discover that “there never was, or can be, any other kind;” 
and that what it called such was not commerce, but cozening. 
It must force into general acceptance and corresponding ob- 
servation this truth, that in commerce it is necessary to admit 
the idea of occasional voluntary loss; “ trade has its heroisms, 
as well as war;” and that the function of the merchant being 
to provide for the nation, it is his duty also, on due occasion, to 
die for it. Such a duty consisted mainly in faithfulness to en- 
gagements, and perfect and pure provisioning—“so that, 
rather than fail in any engagement, or consent to any deteriora- 
tion, adulteration or unjust and exorbitant price of that which 
he provides {the merchant] is bound to meet fearlessly any 
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form of distress, poverty, or labor which may, through mainte- 
nance of these points, come upon him.” For no matter how 
Utopian this seemed to the general reader, it seemed to Rus- 
kin equally Utopian, on the side of evil, “ that ever men should 
have come to value their money so much more than their 
lives, that if you call upon them to become soldiers, and take 
chance of a bullet through their heart, and of wife and chil- 
dren being left desolate, for their pride’s sake, they will do it 
gaily, without thinking twice; but if you ask them, for their 
country’s sake, to spend a hundred pounds without security of 
getting back a hundred and five, they will laugh in your face.” 

Ruskin thought that the rate of wages could and should be 
fixed irrespectively of the demand for labor. “We do not,” he 
argues, “sell our prime-ministership by Dutch auction; nor, 
on the decease of a bishop, whatever may be the general ad- 
vantages of simony, do we (yet) offer his diocese to the clergy- 
man who wiil take the episcopacy at the lowest contract. We 
do, indeed, sell commissions, but not openly generalships; sick, 
we do not inquire for a physician who takes less than a guinea; 
litigious, we never think of reducing six-and-eightpence to 
four-and-sixpence; caught in a shower, we do not canvass the 
cabmen to find out who values his driving at less than sixpence 
a mile.” He admitted that always there must be “ an ultimate 
reference to the presumed difficulty of the work or number of 
candidates for the office; and in this ultimate sense, the price of 
labor is, indeed, always regulated by the demand for it. He 
claimed that “the national and right system respecting all 
labor is, that it should be paid at a fixed rate—but the good 
worker employed, and the bad workman unemployed. The 
false system is when the bad workman is allowed to offer his 
work at half-price, and either take the place of the good, or 
force him by his competition to work for an inadequate sum.” 
The publication of this principle created a commotion almost 
equatorially wide and great. Yet it seems the very point in — 
Chesterton’s mind when he wrote of Ruskin that “the point 
and stab of his challenge still really stands and sticks, like the 
dagger in a dead man.” 

Ruskin never admitted that the orthodox and adverse 
Political Economy was in form political. He revealed its nature 
by two cases, which he developed “on the exactest principles 
of modern Political Economy,” one in Unto This Last, and 
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the other in Munera Pulveris. In both the result was that an 
individual became opulent, and a community servile. From 
its fruits, therefore, he concluded, that its principles were not 
just, nor its economy political. A state is not necessarily rich, 
because certain of its citizens have amassed a fortune. And 
this economy was nothing more nor less than “the art of 
getting rich ” and “ therefore and necessarily, the art of keeping 
your neighbor poor ”—“ the art of establishing the maximum 
inequality in our own favor.” “Success,” he says elsewhere, 
“ (while society is guided by the laws of competition) signifies 
always so much victory over your neighbor as to obtain the 
direction of his work, and to take the profits of it. No man 
can become largely rich by his personal toil. The work of his 
own hands, wisely directed, will, indeed, always, maintain him- 
self and his family, and make fitting provision for his age. But 
it is only by the discovery of some method of taxing the labor 
of others that he can become opulent.” Hence, it is to the in- 
terest of the rich that “ the poor should be as numerous as they 
can employ and restrain.” But such an economy, at cross pur- 
poses to the interests of the polis, or State, is in no wise a politi- 
cal one. 

Such in brief measure is the Political Economy of John 
Ruskin. It is aimed straight and accurately against In- 
dividualism. It denies that man may be, since he was not 
made so, autonomous. It asserts that anarchy is, and always 
has been, the law of death. It inculcates submission. For it 
holds truly that the law for conduct has its source outside of 
man. One such source it sees in Government, which, based on 
compromise and exacting of the individual self-sacrifice, gives 
back to him in return for his coéperation, out of the common 
good achieved, a sufficiency and a security of life. 

“ All of which,” he once wrote, “sounds very strange; the 
only real strangeness in the matter being, nevertheless, that it 
should be sound.” To prove which he appointed a hundred 
years. One-half only of that time has elapsed, and already its 
soundness has been recognized. Public and publicist alike 
are attorneying for Ruskin. 

This set of the tide in Ruskin’s favor had to be. The politi- 
cal economy which he controverted—the “Mammon gospel of 
supply. and demand, competition, laissez faire, and devil take 
the hindmost ”—was for other times than ours. It was a fast- 
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rate expedient for national expansion. It served England, if 
not wisely at least well, in fostering her young industries; and 
America in feeding her young municipalities. For both these 
national undertakings required Capital. But Capital would 
not oblige them unless they obliged it. That England did so is 
clear from all her writers on the subject. And that America 
did so is equally as clear; very notably so from Professor 
Hadley’s Undercurrents in American Politics, of which the 
foundation principle is that, “The Whole American Political 
and Social System is based on Industrial property right, far 
more completely than has ever been the case in any European 
country.” Which statement is strengthened by President Wil- 
son’s view expressed in The New Freedom: “Monoply means 
the atrophy of enterprise. If monoply persists, monopoly will 
always sit at the helm of the Government. I do not expect to 
see monopoly restrain itself. If there are men in this country 
big enough to own the Government of the United States, they 
are going to own it; what we have to determine now is, whether 
we are big enough, whether we are men enough, whether we 
are free enough to take possession again of the Government 
which is our own. We have not had free access to it, our minds 
have not touched it by way of guidance, in half a generation, 
and now we are engaged on nothing less than the recovery of 
what was made with our own hands, and acts only by our dele- 
gated authority.” Capital, then, treated by national policy to 
limited liability, by its own policy succeeded to unlimited pre- 
hensibility. Which England and America have seen is not 
good for themselves. Hence, that the economy that fostered it 
is not good. For it is the general opinion, that in the present era 
the focus is not Economy, but Sociology; which means, it would 
appear, that less attention is being paid to Production, and 
quite a deal of Distribution. And Ruskin’s Political Economy 
is eminently the economy for right distribution. As he said 
himself: “with respect to the mode in which these general 
principles affect the secure possession of property, so far am I 
from invalidating such security, that the whole gist of these 
papers will be found ultimately to aim at an extension in its 
range; and whereas it has long been known and declared that 
the poor have no right to the property of the rich, I wish it also 
to be known and declared that the rich have no right to the 
property of the poor.” 
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Perhaps it may be shown finally that the late war has 
contributed not a little in demonstrating the soundness of his 
theory. “The common notion,” he once said in a lecture at the 
Royal Military Academy, “that peace and the virtues of civil 
life flourished together, I found to be wholly untenable. Peace 
and the vices of civil life only flourish together. We talk of peace 
and learning, and of peace and plenty, and of peace and civili- 
zation; but I found that these were not the words which the 
Muse of History coupled together: that on her lips the words 
were peace and sensuality, peace and selfishness, peace and 
corruption, peace and death. I found, in brief, that all great 
nations learned their truth of word, and strength of thought 
in war; that they were nourished in war, and wasted by peace; 
taught by war, and deceived by peace; trained by war, and be- 
trayed by peace; in a word, that they were born in war, and 
expired in peace.” : 

Perhaps this war has taught us a truth of word and 
strength of thought. Certainly we expect of it a regeneration. 
To that end our millions of people to a man spent their best 
efforts, under the leadership of one, who, searching sharply 
day by day for the best thing to do, found and told us nobly, 
that it was the right thing. And his economy and Ruskin’s 
met at two points. First: that since “ Anarchy and Competi- 
tion” showed themselves (on the International level, in this 
case) not alone as being, but as wanting also to become, “ the 
laws of death,” it was the duty of an upright nation to assert, 
with its utmost strength of arm, that “ Government and Co- 
6peration” are and shall be “in all things the laws of life.” 
Secondly: that this assertion would be foiled, unless each man 
recognized his duty and yielded to the obligation therefrom, to 
“Work or Fight ”—to become either “Soldier of the Plough- 
share, or Soldier of the Sword.” For this kind of economy 
depends not merely “on prudence, but on jurisprudence— 
and that of divine, not human, law.” 








A VISIT TO SOUTH WESTLAND. 


BY D. J. B. 

DEAR—— Waiho, New Zealand. 

My journey here was so interesting, and most of it through 
scenery so beautiful, that I want to talk it over with you. I 
wish I could make you see it all. On the way from Christ- 
church to Greymouth we went through the Otira Gorge by 
coach. How Dickens would have loved it. He always had a 
weakness for coaching, and I wish he could have depicted this 
drive. 

We left Arthur’s Pass at about two o’clock. There it was 
I first saw back-block dwellings. They were made mostly of 
wood and scraps of iron, with here and there a kerosene tin 
where wood and iron were scarce or failed to meet. There they 
stood—huddled together—the largest not more than six feet 
by eight. The last had painted on it in uneven white letters 
“ Bank and Mansion House;” and it left me wondering whether 
the owner was facetious, or did the accumulated wealth of 
Arthur’s Pass truly lie behind that wooden door. 

It was a fine warm day—a rare thing in this part of the 
country—where they say it rains in torrents “seven days out 
of six.” A warm wind was blowing through the gorge. Our 
road wound up and down the mountain slope, and the coach 
swayed over yawning abysses thousands of feet deep. One’s 
first impression of the gorge is its immensity. The mountains 
rise on either side thousands of feet, leaving, in places, merely 
a strip of blue to indicate the sky; and again there are 
precipices beneath, so deep that a downward glance makes one 
giddy. Far below, a rushing, roaring, torrent foams on its 
stormy way, widening its bed as it carves its path through the 
valley. Next comes an impression of greenery, that is wonder- 
ful: the multi-colored, ever-varying green of a primeval, tropi- 
cal forest. The slopes of the mountains are wooded to the 
summits, and so dense and thick is the undergrowth that it is 
absolutely impossible to penetrate it. 

Through this verdant forest growth we drove, every turn 
in the road bringing us face to face with some new and won- 
derful aspect of the gorge. Now, between two mountains on 
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the left rose a snowy peak from its green setting, its heights 
shrouded in blue haze. Now, we saw our road descend with 
terrifying abruptness into a sea of fern-trees. There was color, 
too, on all sides. The rata’ trees were everywhere shaking out 
their flaming tassels, and here and there a patch of yellow but- 
tercups or wild snapdragons covered a grassy knoll; while the 
end of the gorge was: bathed in that blue opalescent light that 
softens contours and colors. White manuka? lined the road, 
and peering into the twilight of the forest we saw myriads of 
starry white flowers, the names of which are unknown to me. 
From the trees hung a curious white lichen resembling snow, 
and great masses of white convolvulus interlaced the dense 
foliage. After a time we came to a more open space. Here 
tawny tussocks covered the ground interspersed with large 
clumps of the mountain daisy. It is a beautiful flower—larger 
a good deal than our daisy, with petals a purer white and a 
great golden centre. 

After a couple of hours we reached the end of the gorge. 
A sudden turn in the road showed us Otira down in the valley; 
and soon we had exchanged the coach for the train, and were 
wandering along through fields of gently-swaying, dull-red 
flax flowers and past fern-trees with the loveliest pale green 
fronds I ever saw. Alas! everywhere the bush * was on fire. At 
one place I saw an old forest warrior stand out against the 
shining background of Lake Brunner, with trunk charred and 
blackened, but with branches all in flames. It looked as if the 
glowing red sky had set it on fire. 

G—— was a disappointment, a place of dust and flies, liv- 
ing and dead. The best hotel set me conjuring up visions of 
what the worst would be like. Next morning an hour’s jour- 
ney took me to the town of H——., a perfectly dead town it 
looked. The only inhabitant visible told me that there was 
nothing worth seeing but the cemetery. At four the train set 
off for Ross, an abandoned mining town now going to ruin. 

And now began the most beautiful drive of my life, lasting 
all day and far into the night. It will always remain a red- 
letter day in my calendar. Picture me perched up beside the 
driver—an amiable youth of seventeen—in a wagonette with 
luggage and two little Maori boys behind, their Maori papa 
on a bicycle bringing up the rear. 


1Rata—a native New Zealand tree with crimson flowers. 
? Manuka—a native shrub. *The “bush” means forest. 
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The road led the whole way through the bush, and never 
for an instant was it monotonous. We wound up hill and 
descended precipitous places at breakneck speed. Sometimes 
we peered into a huge ravine, with sides clothed in tree-ferns 
and other native trees hundreds of feet high, their tops level 
with our road. Sometimes we jolted across the stony bed of 
some wide river, plunging at some places into streams of clear 
blue water, at others into floods of ice-water of a cold gray tint. 
Everywhere we saw the tender green of tree-ferns intermingled 
with the innumerable kinds of native trees. Looking up at 
those forest giants, I seemed to lose all sense of height. Our 
way led sometimes under foliage so dense that it cast a gloom 
upon the road. The undergrowth is such that eternal night 
must reign a few yards from the road. 

At short distances were little brown pools into which bent 
green ferns with pink-tipped fronds, while dragon-flies as long 
as one’s hand hovered over them. Everywhere, the rata flamed 
against the green. In the patches of sunlight along the road, 
fluttered great red and black butterflies, and the humming of 
the locusts was at times so loud as to sound like rushing waters. 
An opening among the trees revealed the still waters of Lake 
Tolanthe, and for quite a long distance we saw it flashing 
through the rata trees. Once we came to a swamp of flax—a 
pretty sight with its red-brown flowers. 

Our drive was not to be without adventures. Our cyclist 
had gone on ahead, and we found him at the foot of a steep 
slope lying unconscious, his arm doubled up under him. We 
sprinkled cold water on him which brought him to his senses, 
and having put cold compresses on his swelling arm, placed 
him in the back of the trap in a half-dazed condition. The 
little Maoris seemed not at all perturbed by the accident to 
their revered parent. 

We stopped for lunch at one of the accommodation 
houses along the eighty mile road, then we set off again and 
jogged along till we met the mail coach. Here our springs 
broke, and I had to get out and sit in the river-bed while the 
two drivers tied things together with strings. My peace of 
mind was much disturbed by the coach driver who told me that 
the “old lady way back at Wataroa” was expecting me to 
spend the night at her place, and had made all arrangements. 
Now I had particularly set my heart on going right through to 
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Waiho that night, and thus reduce two journeys to one. The 
driver scratched his head sorrowfully when I explained this, 
and intimated that I should be a brave girl if I dared the dis- 
pleasure of Mrs. X——-. To dare it I was determined, so I be- 
gan to compose about a dozen humble and apologetic sentences. 

We arrived at last, and, with my heart in my mouth, I 
watched the old lady come down the path to meet me. In my 
most engaging (!) manner, I explained and apologized, but 
my excuses were received in stony silence. Then, as a sop to 
Cerberus, I asked for tea. This was given without any melting 
of the icy reserve. I was about to give up my reconciliation 
tactics, when suddenly I caught sight of a boy in khaki in a 
photograph frame on the mantelpiece, and I inquired if it was 
her son. Then, I do not know exactly how it happened, we 
were the best of friends in a few minutes, and I had learned all 
about Charlie who was lying dead over there in Armentiéres; 
about Frank who had been all through the Gallipoli campaign 
and who was still in France; and Joe who had gone to 
Trentham (Training Camp). The hard exterior hid a heart 
of gold. Such a sad mother it was, but with an heroic spirit. 
Frank’s photographs were brought out, and I translated their 
French titles, and told her a little about some of the places I 
knew. We parted the best of friends. I was not allowed to 
pay for my tea, but was to be welcome as a guest whenever I 
chose to come. I really felt sad as I waved to the poor old 
mother at the gate. It seemed so unjust that this awful war 
should have had such far-reaching effects as to break an old 
woman’s heart so many miles away, out here in this un- 
inhabited wilderness of forest and silence. 

Evening was now coming apace, and the scents of the 
bush were growing stronger. The silence, too, became more 
intense. Soon the moon rose, and lit up the still waters of 
Lake Mapareka, and cast long shadows of trees upon the white 
road. By degrees, the sky became cloudy, so that the road 
was at times pitch dark, at others, light as day. Then the 
glowworms began to appear like myriads of diamonds glowing 
in the underwood. : 

Unfortunately, the strength of our second relay of horses 
began to give way while we had yet seven miles to go. We 
had not reckoned on the additional weight of the Maori. There 
was nothing for it but to get out and walk for a couple of miles 
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to give the horses a rest. Not caring for the Maori’s company, 
I set out alone on foot along the the road through the bush. Up 
to that point, I had felt only the charm of the forest. Now, 
quite alone in the very heart of it, I began to experience a sen- . 
sation of horror. I had left the wagonette so far behind that I 
could not hear a human sound. It was quite dark; but as there 
was only one road, there was no fear of losing the way. In all 
my life I never experienced anything like it. The silence was 
awful—horrible. Not the rustle of a leaf—not the breaking 
of a twig to relieve the stillness. I often stopped to listen for 
the sound of the wheels; and when I could not hear them a 
sort of blind fear seized me. I knew it was foolish (there was 
nothing to fear). The glowworms comforted me somehow as 
being alive. 

At last I sat down and waited for the others. Never did I 
hear so welcome a sound as the rattle of the springs accom- 
panied by the crooning of the Maoris. I got in and rain began 
to fall. I have never seen any rain like that West Coast rain. 
It comes down in bucketfuls. We could not see the horse’s 
heads so blinding was it and in three minutes my clothes— 
mackintosh and all—were wet through. The poor horses 
dragged on wearily until nearly midnight, when we drew up 
at the door of the accommodation house. The kindest of 
hostesses changed my wet clothing for dry, and brought me 
into the kitchen where I partook of tea and cake. 

Here I am now at Waiho, sitting in a field which faces a 
glacier, and trying to write a letter in spite of mosquitoes which 
are the evil genii of the place. Tomorrow, we—my two friends 
whom I met here and I—are hiring horses to take a two days’ 
ride down the coast. This is the life to blow away school cob- 
webs! Alas! that it must end so soon! My companions are 
very pleasant, and expert climbers as well. They know this 
part of the world very well, so we can undertake excursions 
which, were I alone, would be impossible. 

* * * * 

The accommodation house lies at the mouth of two gorges, 
the Calary and the Waiho Gorges. Into the Waiho, at the other 
end, glides the Franz Josef Glacier. The densest and loveliest 
bush covers the three miles that lie between the hotel and the 
glacier. It is the loveliest walk in the world through the gorge, 
for every instant one comes upon an opening in the trees, and 
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sees the snowy peaks and the glacier framed in the blazing 
rata. I have never in my life seen anything like the tree-ferns. 
They grow in the most luxuriant profusion, and the dense un- 
dergrowth of lawyer and supplejack reminded me of pictures 
I have seen of the banks of the Amazon. 

One day we hired a guide, who took us up to the first hut 
on the glacier. It was a totally new and altogether delightful 
experience for me. As soon as we got out of the bush, we found 
ourselves opposite the terminal face of the glacier, up which 
we immediately climbed. The air on the ice is the most won- 
derful I have ever felt. It buoys you up to such an extent that 
it is absolutely impossible to feel fatigue. Another wonderful 
thing is the guide’s pack. It is so heavy that an ordinary 
woman cannot lift it from the ground. This he carries on his 
back by means of straps, which leave his hands and feet free to 
hew the steps out of the ice. 

I honestly confess that for the first ten minutes I was terri- 
fied. The ice was very jagged, and the chasms below were 
often so profound that, as I stood with the tip of one toe in a 
roughly hewn niche and the other foot dangling in space, wait- 
ing for the next step to be cut, I imagined that every instant 
would be my last: that the ice would give way, and that I 
should be hurled into eternity. I kept my eyes glued to the 
guide’s feet, and followed up step by step. Fear soon wore 
away, however, and I began to gain confidence in my enormous 
nailed boots, which prevented me from slipping. Then the 
real enjoyment began. It was an exquisite day, with the 
bluest of blue skies above. Up and down we went, walking 
for a few minutes along a kind of promontory of ice, which 
some huge crevasse would separate from the next. Then we 
would climb down step by step into an abyss of ice, with the 
sound of rushing water in our ears all the time; then up a per- 
pendicular ice face. The little tablelands are often broken by 
pools of a blue impossible to describe. Then again there 
are ice-caves, generally arches of dripping blue. 

After about three hours of this climbing, we came to the 
first ice floe. Here the way became more difficult. Frequently 
we had to cross ridges, the crests of which narrowed to about 
the width of two hands laid palm to palm. We joined hands 
and crossed one foot over the other. And all the time yawning 
blue chasms waited for us. It took us all day to get to the first 
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hut, built on the side of Mt. Moltke. Every piece of timber 
has had to be carried up the glacier, one piece at a time, by 
the two guides. It was a work of love, though, I think; for 
the guides are a race apart, steeped in nature, and regarding 
the gorge and the glacier as a kind of sanctuary of which they 
hold the key. There is something reverent in their attitude 
towards the beauty of the place, which no one could help feel- 
ing. I experienced the same impression when I was at Mt. Cook. 

We had an appetizing supper in the hut, which contains 
all kinds of tinned specialties. Then the guide built a huge 
fire; and on our ridge of rock overhanging the glacier we 
waited for the moon to rise. I shall not try to describe what 
passed within me as we. watched: nor the effect of the moon- 
light on the peaks and the snow, on the great river of ice, on 
the shadowy trees of the gorge far beneath us, and on the 
waters of Lake Mapourika. It must have been a place like this 
which the Creator saw “was good.” 

We retired to our bunks at midnight, with the door of 
the hut wide open, and the whole view before us: for the 
moonlight made it all as bright as day. About two a.m. my 
slumbers were disturbed by hearing my boots being pulled 
over the floor; and, looking down, I saw a bird resembling a 
parrot tugging them along by the laces. It was a kea,* and 
another one was gravely hopping about on the doorstep with 
his head on one side, watching the operation. In another 
minute my boots would have been gone forever;.so I seized 
an alpenstock and harpooned the wretch. The consequences 
were dire. The two keas retired, to return in a few minutes 
with a wild horde of sisters and cousins and aunts. Then the 
noise waxed fast and furious. Grandfather mounted on the 
roof, with a piece of wood, which he rolled down to grand- 
mother. Grandmother caught it, clambered up the iron roof 
and rolled it down to grandfather. An aunt sat on the edge 
of the chimney, and shrieked insults at us, the uncle mean- 

while dropping down all the stones and twigs he could find: 
- and so it went on, amid screams and flapping of wings, the 
whole night long. 

At dawn we rose, and climbed Mt. Moltke. For two and 
a half hours we scrambled up the bush-clad slopes of the moun- 


*Kea (pronounced Kee-ah) or Mt. Cook parrot, a very inquisitive bird. It lives 
above the snow-line usually. 
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tain. It was very steep, and I thought I should die before I 
reached the top. At length we emerged from the trees and 
ferns, and found ourselves in an open wilderness of flowers. 
In that Alpine garden there were sheaves of mountain lilies 
with cups and leaves full of dew; mountain daisies with thick 
snowy petals, as large as small sunflowers; clumps of white 
gentian, sweet scented Alpine broom; some pure white, some 
with a mauve centre; a dozen different kinds of white veronica; 
and through them all the glacier and mountains. We stayed 
among them the whole day, returned to the hut that night, and 
descended the glacier the following day. 

Our next excursion was almost equally delightful. We 
hired horses and a guide, and rode forty miles to Okarito and 
back, taking two days to perform the journey. Our way the 
whole of the first day led through the loveliest bush—every- 
where huge tree-ferns, rata, little brown pools, impenetrable 
undergrowth, white convolvulus, and pink-tipped ferns. 

You must know that having had little practice, I am not ap 
expert rider. Indeed, I did not dare to mention the fact before 
we set out, for fear I might be left behind. I was given a most 
unmanageable steed, and I really think we were the most comi- 
cal pair that have ever been seen on the road. When we 
stopped for lunch at the only house in the region, I was so fear- 
fully stiff that they had to lead me to a couple of beer barrels, 
on to which I descended and then collapsed. I simply cannot 
describe to you the agony of cantering after that. My horse 
was an animal full of character, and I really felt tremendous 
respect for him. He did exactly what he pleased. If the 
other horses kept to the road, he would dart off up some little 
side bank, then leap down again. He would stop dead in the 
middle of a gallop to pluck some wayside flower. He always 
got into holes in the river-bed, and the others, helpless with 
laughter, would have to drag us out with ropes. He was, also, 
of such an inquiring disposition. When we arrived at Okarito, 
he stopped to investigate the one letterbox, put his head right 
into the box, and neighed loudly. Once we passed the empty 
huts of some diggers. Bucephalus, who desired information, 
walked in. I narrowly escaped beheading. He cantered round 
the table and went out at the back door. 

The climax was reached, however, on the homeward jour- 
ney, when after swimming gayly through the river, he went 
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down on his two knees. As I never could get off him from a 
height, I thought this was very co:\siderate on his part, and 
stepped lightly off, as from the back of acamel. To my horror, 
he rolled his eyes heavenwards, turned over on his back, and 
kicked with all his might, all four legs in the air. At first I 
thought my weight had been too much for him, but the thrash- 
ing he received from the guide soon undeceived me. At four 
we arrived at Okarito, another little town of “ has beens;” once 
a flourishing gold digging centre, with thousands of huts and 
many hotels. Now six houses comprise the whole. It faces the 
sea: the main street and pavement are of grass. Bucephalus 
preferred the pavement to the road. We drew up before the 
door of the one inn. Five people, the only adult inhabitants 
in the town that day, came out to see us dismount. I descended 
from my charger by means of a step ladder. 

They were all the nicest people imaginable, and in five 
minutes we knew each other by name, and our family histories 
were common property. One man was simply charming. He 
had a nice gray suit on, and I took him to be a lawyer or a doc- 
tor. He offered us his boat in which to go out on the lagoon 
and all the men in Okarito, mustering three, came with us. I 
was so delighted with the manners and conversation of the 
“ gray suit” after we had been out the whole afternoon in his 
boat, that I inquired who he was, and learned that he was the 
policeman of Okarito! Evidently he left the criminals to look 
after themselves that afternoon. 

For three hours we rowed up the lagoon. It was a quite 
unforgettable afternoon and evening: for from the still waters 
we had all the time a panorama of the various snow-clad peaks: 
Mt. Cook, Pioneer’s Pass, the Graham Saddle, and others. 
Dozens of other names were recited to me, but I cannot remem- 
ber them. I know only that I have never seen, even in Switzer- 
land, anything more beautiful than that snow-clad range, with 
its jagged white peaks distinctly and sharply outlined against 
the blue sky. We rounded bush-covered islands, only to find 
at every opening those sentinels of snow and ice. 

We left the lagoon, and glided into a lovely creek. Here 
the bush was dense on each side, but every leaf and twig was 
clearly mirrored in the water. Never have I seen such reflec- 
tions. My friend the policeman insisted on our remaining on 
the lagoon while the sun set. And we watched the light on the 
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peaks change from pink to mauve, from mauve to blue, then to 
gray and last of all to white. 

The next morning we made an early start, and galloped 
for miles along the beach—great stretches of sand, with the 
bush growing almost to the water’s edge. After some hours 
we reached the mouth of the Waiho, and returned home by 
the dry river-bed. — 

This ended the most delightful holiday I have ever known. 





KOSSOVO: “THE FIELD OF BLACKBIRDS.” 
BY M. E. BUHLER. 


Over the Plain of Kossovo 
Five hundred years ago, 

There swept the flower of Serbian power 
Against the Turkish foe, 

That down from the dark mountains 
Came as wild torrents flow. 


Dark rolled the Balkan rivers, 
Sitnitsa and Ibar, 

For their tides bore red the blood of the dead 
Out to the seas afar; 

And prone in the sombre shadows 
Slipt the hosts of the Tsar Lazar. 


Dark, dark lay the mangled bodies 
That covered Kossovo Plain; 

But darker still by wood and rill 
Where ege-long gloom hath lain, 

The viewless birds went flocking 
That were the souls of the slain. 


The new and the old embattled 
Still fight the great world’s War, 

And unseen birds are hovering 
Wherever the battles are— 

The shades of the dead whose souls are sped 
By sword or scimitar. 





A GREAT SPANISH ORGANIST—SALINAS OF SALAMANCA, 
BY THOMAS WALSH. 


== WRITER in the London Times has complained 

i that no ode was ever written to an organist, 

although poems of every sort have been made 

about music and musicians and even organ- 

grinders. Let us assure him that he is mistaken. 

One existed even before the publication of The Dead Musician. 

In Memory of Brother Basil, Organist for Half a Century at 
Notre Dame, with its superb climax: 


With might unmortal was he strong 
That he begot 
Of what was not, 
Within the barren womb of silence, song. 
Yea, many sons he had 
To make his sole heart glad— 
Romping the boundless meadows of the air, 
Skipping the cloudy hills, and climbing bold 
The heavens nightly stairs of starry gold, 
Nay winning heaven’s door 
To mingle evermore 
With deathless troops of angel harmony, 
He filled the house of God 
With servants at his nod, 
A music-host of moving pageantry. 


This brilliant achievement of the young poet, Father 
Charles O’Donnell, C.S.C., had its great antecedent in Spanish 
in the Ode to Francisco Salinas by the prince of lyric poets, 
Fray Luis de Leon, in the middle of the sixteenth century. In 
these days when the Spanish and South American note is so 
prominent in the artistic world, when even the French fashion- 
designers are modeling their gowns after the pictures of 
Velazquez and Goya, when we have witnessed the success of 
the “ Goyescas” of Granados, the first Spanish grand opera 
to be sung in this country, when Spanish authors and com- 
posers are in the full flower of esteem, it seems timely to tell 
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something of a great musical figure of sixteenth century Spain, 
a figure but little known to English readers—“ Salinas the 
Blind,” the great organist of the University of Salamanca. _ 

The Ode to Francisco Salinas is one of the supreme 
poems not only of Spain, but of the world—its message antic- 
ipates by several centuries the Intimations of Immortality 
of our English Wordsworth, and so esteemed is its doctrine in 
Spain that the distinguished scholar, Mila y Fontanals, com- 
pelled his students to memorize it as a perfect code of 
esthetics. It was translated into English for the first time by 
the present writer and appeared in America for July 23, 1910. 
Its author was the Fray Luis de Leén (1528-1591), the laureate 
of Salamanca, whose daring studies in Scripture after the 
Council of Trent, brought upon him five years of imprison- 
ment and trial before he was vindicated by the Holy Office of 
The Inquisition. His relations with Salinas were intimate both 
before and after his incarceration. From the pages of his 
Process, and from the notes of several authors, we may build 
up a picture of the life of the old organist. 

Francisco Salinas was born in 1512, the son of Juan 
Salinas, who was Treasurer of the Emperor Carlos V. at 
Burgos. In his tenth year he was stricken with total blind- 
ness and, after the fashion of the day, was permitted to devote 
most of his time to singing and playing on the organ, until a 
young lady preparing to enter the Convent of Burgos, gave him 
some instruction in Latin in exchange for his lessons in music. 
Observing his leanings toward learning, his parents yielded to 
his desire to study at Salamanca. On arriving there, he ar- 
dently applied himself to the courses in Greek philosophy, the 
arts and higher mathematics for some years, until poverty 
came upon him and drove him from the schools. Thereupon 
he entered the service of his friend and kinsman, Pedro Sarmi- 
ento, of the Counts of Ribado y Salinas, who had become Arch- 
bishop of the rich See of Santiago de Compostelo, and who later 
on took up his residence as Cardinal in Curia in Rome. In 
the entourage of this patron, Salinas gave full rein to his 
musical gifts, and gladly devoted twenty-three years of his life 
to the study of the secrets of ancient Greek and Latin 
musical instruments, embodying his many discoveries in a 
precious work, De Musica, Libri Septem, 1578. Musicians of 
today are indebted to this work for its calculations of ratios 
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of sound according to different methods: for its studies of the 
ancient rhythms and melodies of the Greeks and Latins, with 
unique matter relating to the archaic music of Spain. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Plepusch, Salinas is to be honored for being 
the first to reéstablish the true enharmonic, which was sup- 
posed for many centuries to be irretrievably lost. 

Such learning and attainments could scarcely have been 
responsible for the lyrical enthusiasm of Fray Luis de Leon, 
had not Salinas also possessed immense powers of expression 
and the creative faculty to introduce new beauties and emo- 
tions into music, and of this the poet speaks in his lines: 


When from thy fingers pure and wise 
The music raptured and controlled, 
Salinas, flooding unto heaven is rolled. 


Salinas became the special protégé of Cardinal Granvelle, 
then Viceroy of Spain at Naples; and at the instance of the 
Duke of Alba, Pope Pius IV. created him Titular Abbot of 
San Pancrazio di Rocca-Scalegna in the Viceroyalty of Naples. 
It was not until death had decimated the ranks of his friends 
that the “blind Abbot,” as beloved for his gentle personal 
qualities as esteemed for his music, turned his steps back 
to his old home in Spain, realizing with the flight of years 
that from the great ones of Italy “ he had received more affec- 
tion than riches.” Spain, however, showed her appreciation 
of his achievements in a material way, appointing him pro- 
fessor of music at the University of Salamanca, her greatest 
educational centre. 

The music schools attached to the cathedrals and cloisters 
of Spain seem to have escaped the general debasement that 
overtook the ecclesiastical chant during the troubled exiles of 
the Popes at Avignon, so that liturgical song, as seen in the primi- 
tive music of Avila, had kept its archaic dignity without con- 
tamination with folksong and popular balladry such as was 
prevalent in the choirs of Italy and France. Therefore it was 
not extraordinary that the University of Bologna should peti- 
tion Salamanca for a professor of music like Ramos de Pareja 
to reconstruct the art in Italy. In 1263 the Laws of the Siete 
Partidas arranged for a professor of music at Salamanca, in 
1313 his salary was fixed; and after 1550 music was always a 
secondary course in the Arts. So when Salinas took up his 
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residence as catedratico of music, Master in Theology and Art, 
the dignity of the post was already ancient and honorable. 
The Faculty, moreover, arranged to pay him an extraordinary 
salary. 

In a community of six or seven thousand students, where 
one without a guitar was compared to a comet without a tail, 
the glory of Salinas as a composer and performer on the organ 
and on all the musical instruments known to his time, became 
one of the prime boasts of the University. He was especially 
remarkable at the organ for his power to awaken emotions of 
sublime terror and pity. His reverence for the ancient did not 
preclude an open mind; while not desiring to restore the classic 
modes, he labored hard to relieve the diatonic scale of some of 
its harsher intervals. He was thus of a type of mind singularly 
sympathetic with Fray Luis de Leon, and his testimony to such 
reciprocity of studies, as can be possible only between like 
characters, is to be found in his words of January, 1573:1 “ He 
is about fifty-five years of age, and is a friend of the said Fray 
Luis who frequently came to his house and heard him talk on 
especulativa (the first part in music according to the nomen- 
clature of the time) and he exchanged with the testator lessons 
in poetry and other topics of art.” Moreover, one Juan Gal- 
van, a student who made his home with Salinas, declared “ that 
he loved Fray Luis de Leon as his professor, and that for two 
years he had consulted with him on matters of theology.’ 
Salinas added to this testimony that he had heard it said that 
the Master was so good a scholar as to be able to carry off any 
chair (or professorship in the elections) especially that of 
Scripture, from anybody soever with whom he might contest.” 

What rare old concerts and poetical discussions these 
friends must have enjoyed together! Fray Luis de Leon is 
known to have been an expert on several musical instruments, 
and, no doubt, the house of Salinas may have been open at 
times to that genial rascal Vicente Espinel (1550-1624), pro- 
fessor of music at Salamanca, who would join in the per- 
formances and demonstrate the uses of the fifth string he had 
added to the old Spanish guitar in spite of the utter dis- 
approval of Lope de Vega.* In the pages of that prototype of 
the modern novel, Relaciones de la Vida del Escudero Marcos 


1 Documentos inéditos, xi., p. 302. 2 Documentos inéditos, xi., p, 303. 
* Dorotea, act 1, scene 8, 
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de Obregon, out of which Le Sage constructed his more famous 
Gil Blas, Espinel pays glowing tribute to “the Blind Abbot 
Salinas, most learned scholar the Time has known, not only 
in diatonics and chromatics but also in harmony to which.so 
little attention is given today.” Soldier as well as musician 
and novelist, Espinel ended his days as Canon of Santa Maria 
la Mayor, formerly the brown old mosque of his native Ronda, 
where he had fallen into disgrace, and where, recently, his 
monument has been transported from the village square to the 
courtyard of the local jail. 

One can also picture solemn afternoons under the squat 
Romanesque arches of the Old Cathedral, with its painted 
sculptures of birds and beasts and monsters out of the grim 
imagings of archaic art; or again, perhaps, in the clear lofty 
nave of the New Cathedral, still under its scaffolding, but after 
1560 in use for public worship—afternoons, tranquil or gloomy, 
when, at the hour of Office, Fray Luis would take his place in 
the Coro among the canons, as his professorship in the Univer- 
sity gave warrant, and watch Galvan lead the blind Salinas to 
his organ. Perhaps the last rays of the “hours of fire” came 
half-tempered from the windows of the clerestory, or the 
canons, prelates and professors shivered under their fur capes 
and hoods at some mid-winter Tenebre, and the tousled 
choirboys played their tricks in the shadow of the great bronze 
and leather-bound antiphonaries piled around the lecterns; 
at some supreme hour of worship the soul of Fray Luis de 
Leon winged forth upon the music of his disillusioned old 
friend: 

Unto whose consonance divine 
The soul endungeoned in oblivion yearns 
Toward powers as once it did enshrine; 
On memory’s paths confused it turns, 
Whereon its primal lights it now discerns. 


One can hardly read the lines of this great poem, To 
Salinas, without feeling a thrill of transport at the lines, too 
often omitted from the ode: 


See, how beneath that mighty lyre 
He bends, the Master of our school renowned— 

The while his gifted hands inspire 

The flood of melody profound 

To which these temple vaults eternal sound! 
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It is such a thrill and vision as recurs again in The Haunted 
Temple of another blind poet, the American Edward Doyle, 
where— 

The organ was of so profound a tone 

It ran aground along Eternity, 

Thrilling one, as the grating of the Ark 

On Ararat! 


Fray Luis rapt to mystical heights immortalizes the thrill 
of the sublime occasion— 


Afar on that resounding sea 

Of sweetness floats the soul; within that tide 
Submerging self, it comes to be 

Annulled to every wish beside, 

Nor hears nor sees what may its heart divide. 


The grim portraitist of King Philip II., Juan Pantoja de la Cruz, 
saw also such a scene and painted it in 1567, and his picture of 
the blind master at his organ is to be found in the Espanoles 
Ilustres, engraved by Esteve. 

As will be seen by a comparison of the dates of their 
births, Salinas (1512-1590) was in a way the predecessor of 
Palestrina (1524-1594) and Victoria “of Avila” (1540-1608). 
During his years in Rome he was no doubt in friendly relations 
with the great Italian composer whom the Council of Trent 
took for a model in 1565, through the suave beauty of his 
“Mass of Pope Marcellus.” The Flemish composers, in striv- 
ing to show their skill in counterpoint, were accustomed to se- 
lect as the cantus firmus of their Masses popular songs and 
melodies associated with the coarsest words, so that it was not 
an uncommon occurrence to hear the tenors sing out Kyrie 
Eleison or Credo-in Unum from one part of the church to be. 
answered by a rollicking drinking song from the other end. 
Palestrina’s great Mass proved that counterpoint was entirely 
compatible with religious expression, that when the Flemish 
abuses were removed, it contained a mine of riches for the 
use of the Church. Pope Julius had appointed him Master of 
the Papel Choir in spite of the fact that he was a married man, 
the rule being that none but celibates were eligible to such an 
office. Pope Paul IV., in his reforms of the Papal Choir, re- 
moved him from this office, but later on the success of his 
“(Mass of Pope Marcellus ” restored him to his post. 
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Thomas Louis de Victoria, who always signed himself 
Abulensis—a “ Native of Avila ”—was a musician of quite an- 
other type, resembling Salinas in his devotion to Spanish ideals 
in music, as well as in his piety and devotion to the learning 
of his craft. He was the pupil of Escobedo and of Cabezon, the 
organist of Carlos V. and Philip II.; in Rome he was associated 
with Palestrina, and was in touch with St. Francis Borgia and 
St. Philip Neri of the Oratory, and with Fray Luis de Leén 
and the Carmelites of Madrid on his return to Spain. 

Wrapped in his Spanish cloak amid the scholars of Rome, 
Victoria was, indeed, an exponent of the music generate da 
sangue moro, and his hymns ab antiquo more hispano showed 
a fierce independence and originality. Pupil of Escobedo and 
Antonio de Cabezon, he taught the half-scornful Italians the 
sharp, acrid beauties of the Spanish psalmody. The austere 
Morales, the learned Salinas, the mighty Comes, all cultivated 
spirits as well as great artists, he handed on to his unappreci- 
ating countrymen, as exemplars of the pure traditions of their 
own musical art. 

As for Salinas, he was not called upon to remove abuses 
such as the Church in Italy had known during the removal of 
the Popes to Avignon; for Spain had kept intact her archaic 
tradition, and his work consisted mainly in enlarging the 
scope and extending the range of church music, by introduc- 
ing a great sublimity and more intense and varied emotions, 
where, before him, there had been only the expression of the 
peace and calm of the cloister. To organ-playing he brought 
newer and richer effects of harmony and color, showing above 
all originality and progress in his accompaniments. As to 
his technique, we know that he must have had great mastery, 
since compositions for the organ in Spain of the sixteenth 
century made severe demands upon the player; the Spanish 
organists of the sixteenth century were held to be far in ad- 
vance of those of Germany. 

Hilarion Eslava, the noted organist of the Cathedral of 
Seville in the early part of the nineteenth century and author 
of the famous Miserere, says in his book Museo Organico 
Espanol, that in sixteenth century Spain there were several 
styles of organ-playing in use—the sublime, in which imita- 
tions occurred between the parts; one, in which harmonies 
were played above the melody jn the treble or the base; one 
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in which florid passages called glosas were introduced; an- 
other, a style peculiar to the Spanish school which continues 
in favor to the present day, consisting of compositions or 
arrangements of organos partidos and glosas, the organ-stops 
being so divided in the former as-to act only on half the key- 
board—those on the right affecting only the treble, those on 
the left, the bass. This style of composition caused the organ- 
ists of that time to develop their technique enormously. 

Salinas, “The Blind Abbot of Salamanca,” the greatest 
musical figure of the early part of sixteenth century Spain, 
a country and century of rare prowess in the history of music 
as a glorious appanage of the Church—Salinas and his fame 
are handed down to all time in the magic strophes of his friend 
Fray Luis de Leén: his work 


Encompassing heaven’s utmost sphere, 
At last it touches on the threshold high 
Where other music meets its ear— 
The caroling that cannot die, 
The fount and primal source of harmony. 
* * * 
To thee—one cadence of my chant— 
Thou glory of Apollo’s choiring spheres! 
Friend whom I love and proudly vaunt 
Above all treasures—“ Naught appears 
On earth for mortal sight except through tears! ” 


Oh, let thy floods of song outpour— 
Salinas, without end! that I may keep 
Attent on God forevermore— 
In Him my wakeful soul to steep— 
Unto all else left careless and asleep! 








THE BETTER PART. 
BY ANNA T. SADLIER. 


=i CHILLE DE GRANDPRE was pacing up and down 

| the full length of the luxurious drawing-rooms 

where his mother, ever since she had been left 

a wealthy widow, had so often gathered together 

fi ©6an exclusive circle—people of various nationali- 

thes, but especially her own. For the de Grandprés were 

French and French they desired to remain, notwithstanding the 

fact that each member of the family spoke English, with a 
scarcely perceptible accent. 

These were the stirring days of 1914, and the ancient city 
of Montreal was already touched with war fever. Restlessness, 
perturbation, excitement prevailed, everyone eagerly sought 
the daily papers, constantly supplemented with the thrilling 
‘call of “Extras.” The streets were full of uniformed men, 
regiments were drilling in the open spaces at the foot of the 
Royal Mountain, whence nearly four centuries before, Cartier 
had looked down upon the river and the wooded shore. At 
the doors of armories, barracks, and public buildings sentries 
were stationed: in the churches, patriotic announcements were 
made and men were reminded of the duties of the hour. Yes, 
decidedly war was in the air. 

' Achille de Grandpré was thinking deeply. He gave no 
heed to the luxury about him; the rare objects of art, picked 
up in many a pleasant sojourn abroad, the handsome, solid 
furniture, the rich curtains and portiéres. The atmosphere of 
elegance which had surrounded the young man from child- 
hood up, no doubt made the sacrifice he was contemplating 
more difficult. But that thought was far from his mind. Noth- 
ing he had wished for, had ever been denied him, and he 
knew that his share of his late father’s estate was consider- 
ably in excess of a million. Still thinking, and in his habitually 
careful fashion, for he had inherited much of his father’s 
shrewdness and practicality, he left that luxurious atmosphere 
and went out to the workshop. This was precisely what its 
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name implied. It was bare and empty, save for an array of 
implements of all sorts and of small engines. Achille was an 
amateur mechanician and engineer, and could offer no mean 
comparison with many a professional. He had taken shares 
in some great iron works, for the mere pleasure of visiting 
them, and being amongst those works of man, in which his 
soul delighted. 

His face lit up at sight of the objects he had collected with 
so much care, as it had not done, in presence of the costly 
objects of art and bric-a-brac. Here was the most engrossing in- 
terest of his life. Still, deeply pondering, he took up abstract- 
edly a small object upon which he had been busy and which he 
was anxious to finish. And so thinking, and so working, he 
made up his mind. 

That evening, at the dinner table, where everything was of 
studied daintiness and elegance, and over which his still 
beautiful mother presided with such dignity, he waited till the 
servants had left the room, to announce that decision which 
his mother had been dreading to hear: 

“Ma mére, I have decided. I am going to the front.” 

The mother’s face blanched, as though she had been struck 
a blow. Her hazel eyes contracted in that instant of mortal 
agony. She had two more sons, much older, both of whom had 
been long away from home. One had settled in Germany, 
before the War, had married there and, at the beginning of the 
conflict, had been interned as a British subject. The other had 
been, for some years, ranching in the Canadian Northwest and 
had volunteered from there for service at the front. So that 
these latter had practically gone out of her life. Her two 
daughters had married and lived in Quebec. Hence, although 
devoted to all her children, this Benjamin who had remained 
at home and promised to be ever near her, had become the 
chief centre of her maternal hopes and affections. His de- 
parture would leave her desolate, indeed. There was a pause 
which seemed long. She knew her son well and was perfectly 
aware that when he had thus announced his decision, it was 
irrevocable. Moreover, she was a Christian, besides being a 
woman of great strength of character and of fortitude. The 
thought flashed through her mind that even if her influence 
could prevail with this son, who was so like his father in in- 
flexibility of will, she would have no right to exert it, when the - 
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sons of poor women, whose need was greater, were being daily 
torn from them. 

“Have you reflected well,” she inquired calmly, “and 
have you remembered that weakness of your chest?” 

“T have reflected,” Achille answered, “and as to the rest 
they'll pass me all right. Other fellows have gone with ail- 
ments like that, and are all the better for it. You know it is 
only bronchitis.” 

That physical weakness was the mother’s sole ray of hope. 
The hope died in that instant, as a lingering ray of light might 
be shut off. 

“You will get a commission. It will be easy, especially as 
you have had some military training at the college.” 

“If they offer me one, I shall take it, of course. If not, I 
shall go in the ranks. No man who is free can possibly stay 
here.” 

The mother was not one to argue against so evident a 
truth. She had offered the only objection that occurred to her. 
There was no more to be said. Mother and son sat facing each 
other in that room, whose rich appointments seemed to mock 
them. Madame de Grandpré, a notable housekeeper, had 
always seen to it that the perfection of cookery should be 
placed before her husband and sons. On the table the dessert 
of fruit and ices with sweetmeats of various kinds seemed, to 
the mother’s fancy, symbols of the life that was closing: trifles 
soon to be replaced by stern realities. 

As the son, with scrupulous politeness asking his mother’s 
leave, put a match to a cigarette, the mind of the woman went 
back to the days, when her husband, who had been many years 
older than herself, and her sons and daughters, had met round 
that board, supplemented very often by their friend, or by 
relatives. It had been her husband’s policy to make the home 
as attractive as possible for his children and also a centre and 
pleasant meeting place for a large family connection. Her 
mind went back still farther to the time when the young man 
before her was a little child, the youngest and the last! a little 
child and now he was going whither, and for how long? The 
tears began to gather in her hazel eyes, but her will was strong 
and she did not wish them to fall. 

The son’s thoughts, meanwhile, had run forward to the 
- training camp at Valcartier, to the troopship, France. He 
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had not decided impulsively as had some of his chums. At 
first he had felt convinced that the conflict would soon be over, 
and that Canadians were scarcely needed. But now, the idealis- 
tic side of his nature was fully aroused and he was possessed 
by a certain sober, repressed enthusiasm, which made him im- 
patient to be gone. His mother had never thought of advanc- 
ing as a plea, that she would be left alone. But the idea had 
occurred to Achille, and he said now: 

“ Of course, you will have Tant’ Luce to live with you.” 

At that suggestion, Madame de Grandpré, with a sup- 
pressed sob in her throat, got up and left the room. Achille 
smoked on thoughtfully, with a more sombre color to his re- 
flections. It was hard on his mother. He only wished he could 
make it easier. But he knew and she knew that mothers every- 
where had to accept that harder part. When they met again 
in the drawing-room, where coffee was served in exquisite lit- 
tle cups that suggested a sojourn they had made together in 
Dresden, Madame de Grandpré’s manner was perfectly com- 
posed. She asked him in her usual even tones, when he would 
be going, and Achille answered: 

“Atonce. I want to get over, if possible, with the Twenty- 
second. The corps is down at Valcartier now.” 

“Yes, most of your friends are in that regiment,” the 
mother assented. She was thinking, as she had always done, 
of his comfort. 

Achille had no difficulty in procuring a commission. The 
military authorities were only too glad to give one to a young 
man of his character, ability and social influence. Also, he put 
his motor-car absolutely at the disposition of the government. 
He was sent to Valcartier for training; but his desire to go to 
France at once was frustrated. It was decided that, just then, 
he could be more useful in recruiting through the country dis- 
tricts. His mother, naturally, was rejoiced and offered cordial 
hospitality to his fellow recruiting officers. The house became, 
in fact, their headquarters whence they went forth into differ- 
ent sections of the country. 

One day in late summer Achille arrived at the first village 
in his itinerary. A motor was still something of a novelty 
there, and as the young officer came driving at a discreet pace 
up the principal street, he was the cynosure of all eyes. He 
passed the village church, of gray stone and time stained. 
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Despite the late hour of the afternoon, apparently some cele- 
bration was in progress. As he passed the sacred edifice, 
Achille, faithful to his custom from boyhood, reverently 
saluted. 

He drove straight to the one hotel, where, by the local 
option which. prevailed in so many cities of Lower Canada, 
no liquor was sold. It was late afternoon, yet he noted that 
there were but few on the gallery. The dusty road lay white 
between it and the river, with rapids rippling white and foamy 
in the distance. All around were farms, where the ripened 
grain stood in sheaves, and the rich fruity odor from orchards 
of apples and plums filled the air. On the gallery, smoking a 
long pipe and evidently infirm, sat an old man whom Achille 
recognized as a habitant or Canadian farmer of the best type, 
with all the traditions of his race about him. 

Divining him to be a person of influence in the neighbor- 
hood, the young officer at once addressed him. He was re- 
ceived with a courtesy which an emperor might have envied. 
Achille, seating himself, resolved at once to feel the pulse of 
that vicinity. He introduced himself as Lieutenant de Grand- 
pré from Montreal, but the old farmer made no allusion what- 
ever to his military title or his uniform. Observing this, it was 
with an instinctive sense of repugnance that the Lieutenant led 
up to his mission in the village. The old man heaved a deep 
sigh. 

“Ah, Monsieur,” he said, “it is what I feared, what I 
divined, when I beheld your martial costume. I said to myself: 
He comes to take our young men from the farms, from the 
boats, from the forests.” 

“ But,” interposed Achille, quickly, “we must fight, is it 
not so, for our country? ” 

“ Our country,” cried the habitant, with the fire of another 
day in his eyes, “it is here. We have lived here for nearly 
four hundred years. We are rooted to the soil. These scenes 
of peace are ours. Our fathers have fought with the brave 
Montcalm and Levis, and later with the armies of Great 
Britain, Soit. But they have left us a heritage, to guard our 
shores, to remain here, faithful.” 

At that instant, the doors of the church nearby swung 
open and a crowd began to issue thence. Lieutenant de Grand- 


pré looked inquiringly. 
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“It is the pilgrims,” the old man explained. “They go to 
the good St. Anne’s by the night boat from Montreal.” 

He stood up with considerable effort. It was plain that his 
lower limbs were paralyzed. The young officer followed his 
example. A throng, the majority of which were old men, 
women and children, poured through the church doors, sing- 
ing as they went: 


En touchant la plage, 
Nos péres jadis, 

Lui firent Vv homage 
De ce beau pays. 


The familiar air, with its rhythm, powerfully effected the 
soldier, and he was thrilled with an emotion of which he had 
not thought himself capable. He watched the procession pass- 
ing on its way to the boat, which was to convey the pilgrimage 
to Montreal in silence, while the old man observed: 

“Tt is the women and children and the old people who go 
now. The young men cannot be spared from the harvest. 
They will go later. Me, I am too old and sick. My day is past. 
I went every year while I could.” 

His wistful eyes were on the pilgrims. Catching the distant 
echo of the hymn, while the bell in the church steeple pealed, 
and the boat steamed away from the shore in the glory of a 
descending sun, the habitant hummed softly to himself: 


En touchant la plage, 
Nos peres jadis, 

Lui firent Vhomage 
De ce beau pays. 


“It is that, Monsieur,” he said, “our fathers offered to 
heaven the homage of this beautiful country, they had won 
from the wilderness and from the savage hordes.” 

“But it is that country we must defend,” put in Achille, 
though he was quite aware of the futility of argument. “Other 
men are gone. We cannot leave the task to them.” 

The old man only shook his head, mournfully: “It is not 
the same. Those men, les Anglais, they speak of going home 
when they cross the sea to England. Even the Frenchman who 
comes here, his heart is with la belle France. For us Cana- 
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dians there is no other country. This is home and our race 
must grow and develop here or perish and die.” 

“Yet what will it matter, if the Germans come,” cried 
Achille. “ All we have gained will be lost.” 

Again, he shook his head: “They will not come,” he de- 
clared. “ The good God will not permit it.” 

To him that black, menacing cloud from beyond the 
Rhine had no terrors. His dread was the depopulation, and 
extinction of the race, and its disappearance from that fair 
land which would become the heritage of strangers. “But 
if in punishment of our sins, they should be permitted to 
come, these Germans,” the habitant cried, “ then we will fight 
them on our own soil. The child, the man of eighty, will take 
a gun. The women will know how to defend themselves.” 

Achille saw that it was useless to combat the sentiment 
which in a man of that age was deep-rooted as the sturdy pines 
in the Canadian soil. He trusted that the solid reasons he was 
able to advance, rather than his own eloquence, would have 
weight with the young men, in whom all his trust lay, and so it 
proved and to an unhoped-for extent. The young villagers 
whom he harangued in the town hall or on the green where 
they had gathered at evening to tell stories or play quoits, re- 
sponded, at once, to his stirring call. They were mostly a fine, 
muscular set of fellows whom their simple, regular life had 
kept in good training. Many were ready to follow him at 
once. Others, more cautious, covenanted that they be allowed 
to remain till the harvest had been gathered in. They could not 
leave the grain and the late crops. The fruit in the orchards 
had to be picked, and in some cases there were the honey and 
the hives to be tended. 

Before leaving the village, Achille had a moment’s talk 
again with the old habitant, who could not be made to re- 
gard as other than a misfortune Achille’s successful recruiting. 
At only one point was he in agreement with the city man and 
that was in loyalty to the King. 

“ Ah, Oui Oui,” he cried. “It is a good king. Dieu Sauve 
le roi. On his birthday, the Curé has made the choir sing, 
Domine Faé Salvum Regem. It was grand, Monsieur, and the 
people, they have joined in that singing.” 

In the inexperience of his youth, Achille was puzzled. 
“Then you are loyal?” he exclaimed. 
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“ Mais, Oui, we are loyal. We will have no evil men com- 
ing to our villages to talk revolution. The King will always 
_have us French-Canadians, no matter what happens.” 

It was a curious psychological study, which Achille left to 
older heads. As he drove away in his motor, he had a last 
glimpse of the old man sitting in the setting sun on the gallery, 
looking out with dim and wistful eyes on the beloved land- 
scape. 

After that the time was short. Achille had done his work 
well and with his accustomed thoroughness. His efforts had 
been extraordinarily successful. He came home from Valcar- 
tier, on a short leave, to that luxurious dwelling whence he 
was so soon to go forth. It was a heartbreak to leave his 
mother. He only realized now what she had been to him. 
Yet he was impatient to be gone, whither had preceded him 
nearly all those who had been his comrades or his friends. 
His eyes were fixed on France. All the idealism of his nature 
was in rebellion against the delay. On the other hand, his 
father’s practical turn which he had inherited, induced him to 
put all his affairs in order, as though he were never to return. 
He visited the notary, who-had arranged the family affairs 
from time immemorial, and bidding him keep the matter sec- 
ret, save in the event of his death, willed all his considerable 
earthly goods to his mother and sisters, not forgetting a quite 
considerable share in charity. There was another bequest, 
which he would like to have made. But he finally decided 
against it. The notary watched him from his desk in the old- 
fashioned office where but little had been changed in the last 
half century. He saw the slender, upright figure departing 
down the street, full of repressed enthusiasm, of which but few 
outward tokens were given. 

“ Ah, le voila!” he muttered, “it is a type. In his business 
capacity like his father, the late Monsieur de Grandpré, but in 
other ways different.” Also he shook his head. “It’s a pity,” 
he sighed, “ that such fine types must be sacrificed.” 

Then he devoted himself to the deed of sale he was prepar- 
mg, as though no such brave soldier had come into his ken. He 
had prepared deeds of sale, mortgages and what not for those 
who were long in dust. For a few years longer he would con- 
tinue to prepare them, while generous-hearted young men 
were sacrificing their lives On Flanders Fields. He had 
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never heard those lines of the gifted poet, who fell there him- 
self, nor read of those poppies growing under alien skies, that 
were nourished with Canadian dust. 

Achille also put everything in his workshop into shape, in 
preparation for the time when he should be working there 
again and as if that return were a certainty. He instructed his 
mother, how occasionally it would be necessary to bring a 
practical man to overlook the appliances, that they might be 
kept in the best order. 

“TI shall be working harder than ever when I get back,” he 
told her, “to make up for lost time. Also,” he added, after a 
pause, “according to Tant’ Luce, I shall be getting married, 
then, and shall want to show off my workship at its best.” 

His mother laughed and he added: “ And then some poor 
girl will find out how you have spoiled me.” 

Aunt Luce had always told the mother that Achille had 
some particular girl in his eye, which was the truth. But in his 
practical way he argued: “If anything should happen, over 
there, I would only leave her a widow, which is scarcely just 
and fair. If nothing happens, why she may prefer to marry 
some other chap, if I’m too long away.” 

All of which went to show that Achille was unusually 
altruistic, or as some might have argued, that he was not very 
deeply in love. In any case, it was highly characteristic. 

Meanwhile Madame de Grandpré, with an agony which 
was daily showing itself in every line of that finely chiseled 
and still beautiful face, attended with the most meticulous 
care to every detail of her household. Never had the exquisite 
finish of its appointments been more evident: nor its comfort 
and ease more alluring. The appetizing dishes which had 
been wont to tempt his boyhood, were placed before the young 
soldier and any of his comrades whom he chose to invite, in 
the daintiest of settings. Surely Achille must have been aware 
that no one so well. as his mother understood the elegancies 
no less than the comforts of life; and that, notwithstanding 
the fact that her own health had long been delicate and that 
her diet was of the simplest. It all came so naturally to the 
young man that he scarcely gave a thought to the excellence of 
what was set before him, or the manner in which it was served. 
Nevertheless it pleased him that his fellow officers should re- 
gard with such manifest admiration his beautiful mother, 
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presiding with dignity at the table and entering sympatheti- 
cally into all their conversation. 

She heard them frequently discussing, by way of jest, or 
possibly to encourage her, the chances of the War and the cal- 
culation that had been made, that there was one in every 
twenty chances that a soldier would come through the War 
safe, and one in every forty that he would recover from his 
wounds. In her heart the mother said always: “ What if that 
one chance in twenty or one in forty, should not, my son, be 
yours.” Aloud she said nothing. 

Aunt Luce had not yet arrived. It had been arranged be- 
tween the sisters that she should not take up her abode in the 
big house until after Achille had gone. He went over to her 
modest quarters to bid her good-bye, and to sun himself, as it 
were, in her cheerfulness and gayety. On the surface she was an 
optimist, though inwardly she was oppressed by the sadness of 
life. She pictured the young man’s future in roseate colors, 
and she did not neglect to throw out a hint which he promptly 
took. He paid a last visit to the young girl who, as Aunt Luce 
shrewdly suspected, had captivated his fancy, if she had not as 
yet completely won his heart. He was only to discover when 
distance had added its melancholy charm how much he really 
loved that charming girl, with her delicate, fragile beauty, 
porcelain like complexion and dark, wistful eyes. She ap- 
pealed to him more than ever in that final interview. But he 
was his father’s son and, holding himself well in hand, spoke 
no word of love and gave no hint of his future intentions. He 
held that it was fairer to leave her absolutely free. It had cost 
him more than he had believed possible to bid her farewell 
without a word. But he was, like his father, inflexible of will. 

On the night before his departure, mother and son were 
left alone. Achille’s thoughts which had been chiefly in France 
or on the muddy plains of Flanders, with his comrades, came 
back to centre themselves on his mother and the parting that 
was so near. He had never been demonstrative, but all the 
love and tenderness that, boy fashion, had lain hidden arose to 
the surface. Much passed between the two that evening, which 
was to serve as a memory and a solace to the mother, after 
her Benjamin, in the phrase that had grown to be a common- 
place, “ had embarked for overseas service.” 

Achille did many of those lighter things he had been 
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accustomed to do. He put on the gramaphone, choosing the 
records of ragtime airs that had been reserved for him and his 
young companions, or patriotic selections that warmed his 
blood and stirred his pulses. He played with his dog and put 
him through all his tricks, as had been his habit after dinner in 
the evenings, and when his mother had gone to give instruc- 
tions in the kitchen for his early breakfast. 

“ Poor, old fellow,” he said. “ You will be looking around 
for your master, at this time tomorrow, and he will not be here. 
That will be strange enough, old doggie.” 

As he said those words, he raised his head and gave a long 
look around the rooms, that long suite of drawing-rooms, so 
long familiar and so soon to be strange. He put away the dog, 
who jumped on him and licked his hand, and began to pace 
thoughtfully up and down the room. 

“T am glad Aunt Luce is coming tomorrow,” he said, “ to- 
morrow when I shall not be here.” 

It was characteristic of mother and son, that then and in 
all the conversations they had held together, there had been 
no word of rancor against the foe, nor yet of hatred. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, they despised such modes of speech, 
or, in their inexorable commonsense, they recognized their 
uselessness. To them both there was a great duty to be done, 
a sacred cause to be upheld, and that was all. Achille felt 
no strong and virile man could shirk that duty, just as the 
mother was convinced that no right-thinking mother could 
hinder its performance. It made the mother’s sacrifice the 
harder that she was resolved to restrain all outward emotion. 
She would not even accompany her son to the station, lest 
she might break down there. Also, she fancied it would be 
harder to return to the empty house. On that long dreaded 
morning she said to the departing soldier: 

“You will return, my son, when God pleases and when 
your work over there is done.” 

“Until our work is done, that is as long as we are needed 
anywhere, mother dearest,” replied Achille, with a laugh that 
sounded forced. 

Then he folded her in his arms and for a long moment 
they so remained, the mother and the son. After that Achille 
went bravely down the steps, which as man and boy his feet 
had so often traversed. His dog who had been shut up, 
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whined and yelped. It was the only sound. The mother stood 
at the door with a smile upon her face. She saw her Achille 
turn and cast a long, wistful glance backwards over the house. 
Then he stepped into the motor, waved his hand in farewell 
and was gone out of her sight. The mother sat a few moments 
in the drawing-room before she passed upstairs to her own 
apartment and there remained. Was it on her richly carved 
prie dieu, or giving away to the long repressed agony of tears? 
Who could tell? 

In the afternoon she came down, calm and composed, to 
meet Aunt Luce. 

The letters that soon began to come, at tolerably regular 
intervals, were bright and full of news. Achille in the trenches, 
in the dugout, forty feet below ground, in the ruined towns be- 
hind the line. Achille on leave and seeing more or less of the 
world, but always, as he said, looking forward to the time when 
he would stand on Canadian soil again. Never had that native 
land gripped his heart strings as now, when he had put thou- 
sands of miles between him and it. Sometimes he jested about 
himself or his comrades, relating how alarmed he had been at 
sight of the gray-coated adversaries advancing in serried 
columns, the shells bursting near, the bombs coming from over- 
head, or the whizzing bullets of the snipers, speeding close on 
their death-dealing mission. Again, he described with a burst 
of patriotic fervor some advantage that had been gained, some 
dearly bought triumph won, or he extolled with an enthusiasm, 
real if repressed, the heroism of those who were courting death 
at every hour. 

Madame de Grandpré shared all these letters with Aunt 
Luce, even when the bright-faced widow had not herself re- 
ceived one. She was naturally of a gay and cheerful disposi- 
tion and keenly interested in the sayings and doings of all 
around her. She was at pains to discover whether Achille had 
gone to say good-bye to Marguerite, that charmingly pretty and 
winsome girl, who in her extreme youth and inexperience was, 
as yet, but a silhouette in the young man’s life, an exquisite 
sketch of what, more matured, she would become. As far as it 
was possible for Aunt Luce to discover, Achille had not spoken. 
The girl was shy and reserved, but the elder woman could 
detect a slight accent of bitterness in her tone. 

“Lieutenant de Grandpré,” she observed, “ was very keen 
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about the War. Nothing else seemed to interest him very 
much.” 

“ Strange!” commented the aunt meaningly, “I used to 
fancy he was interested in—many things.” 

The girl catching the significance of the tone, flushed 
slightly. “He could speak of nothing else,” she declared. 

“Vraie? Well, he hopes that this War will not be long.” 

The girl sighed ever so faintly. “I fear it will be very 
long,” she said. 

“Nothing is long to youth,” exclaimed Aunt Luce. After 
which she went away and told her sister that it was very dis- 
appointing that that rascal of an Achille had not spoken, and 
that he might miss the chance of getting so perfect a wife. 

The mother laughed a little, as though she were not ill 
pleased. 

“ Perhaps after all,” she remarked, “ he has not discovered 
all her perfections.” 

“There spoke the green-eyed monster,” jested the cheer- 
ful little widow. But she did not insist any farther. It would 
be time enough when the neglectful boy came home, if Mar- 
guerite were not snapped up in the meantime. She argued, 
however, with the philosophy of experience that, apart from all 
sentimental considerations and the sterling qualities of Achille, 
neither the girl nor her parents would be in a hurry to let a 
million or more slip through their fingers. Meanwhile it was 
her chief business to smooth away, as far as possible, any 
thorns from her sister’s path, and to keep her mind from too 
much brooding. For she was well aware that under that out- 
ward calm and repose, were the deep waters of pain and bit- 
terness. Sometimes when she missed her, Madame de Grand- 
pré would be found in the workshop, softly fingering over the 
various mechanical applicances, whose names she did not 
know, or polishing their shining surfaces with a chamois. On 
such occasions, Aunt Luce stole away without a word, or softly 
murmured to herself : 

“ Ah, the poor mother! ” 


Achille de Grandpré stood under the stars of France. It 
was a cool dark night. The familiar constellations, Orion and 
the Herdsman, Cassiopia and Charles’ Wain, burned deeply 
in the azure, and sent the young soldier’s thoughts back, with 
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a fierce throb of pain, to that country of his heart’s love. Sud- 
denly, it seemed to him he heard singing. Was it the voices 
. of the pilgrims in that peaceful village singing the hymn to 
good St. Anne. It sent a weird, uncanny thrill through his 
veins and he saw, as in a picture, the figure of the old habitant, 
with white hair, a symbol of happier times, sitting in the peace 
of the gallery in a far-off village, looking out over the river, 
and fearing only the depopulation of his beloved Canada. To 
the young man, whose whole frame vibrated with eagerness, 
responding to the call of the hour, it was difficult to under- 
stand such an attitude. He shook himself to get rid of that 
weird impression of those pilgrims singing thousands of miles 
off. Then he laughed, and realized that what he had heard 
was a few Canadians near at hand, singing in subdued voices: 
“0O Canada, mon pays, mon amour!” s 

That was different. It sent a thrill through him and seemed 
to warm his blood. Achille bethought himself that he had to 
see the chaplain, before it was too late. For it was known that 
they were going into action on the morrow. As he threaded 
his way through the line of trenches, he could see, dimly in the 
bright starlight, the town of Courcellette over yonder, with the 
spire of its church rising into the air like an emblem of hope. 
He stood and looked at it with a strange feeling. There are 
certain objects that at times seem like landmarks on life’s 
journey. The chaplain was busy. Numbers of men were 
crowding about his quarters. But Achille waited. Never since 
leaving college had he omitted his monthly Communion, far less 
would he do so now in this vital, throbbing moment, when life 
seemed to touch on the confines of death. After confession 
he laughed and jested with the chaplain, who had known him . 
and his people in that far-off Canada which seemed so dream- 
like. This, this was the reality, grim and terrible. That coun- 
try with its fragrant pine forests, its glory of autumn coloring, 
its winter snows, the frost-bound rivers, and its summer’s 
splendid warmth, was something remote and distant. It 
seemed as something he had imagined and almost spectral 
appeared the familiar faces—the cheerful, kindly countenance 
of Aunt Luce, the pretty and winsome visage of Marguerite 
with her own appealing lithe charm, and his mother, his 
mother. 

After his interview with the chaplain, he felt strangely 
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lighthearted and glowing with enthusiasm for the work that 
had to be done on the morrow. He had been under fire be- 
fore, and he could have told, if he wished, all sorts of blood- 
curdling tales of narrow escapes in the trenches. But tomor- 
row would be something new and vital, something, he hoped, 
which would immortalize the men of Canada. He went about 
and visited the other officers. Many of those attached to that 
unit had been fellow students with him at St. Mary’s in Mon- 
treal, or had been his personal friends. They belonged to 
prominent Canadian families. They were mostly merry and 
good-humored with a certain reckless dash and bravery. 
There was much gay talk and laughter among them, as though 
they were going to a festival, though occasionally a graver note 
was struck, when half in jest, wholly in earnest, they gave 
each other messages to carry home, “ in case they did not come 
out.” 

At dawn, the chaplain gave them Holy Communion and 
addressed to them a few heart-stirring words. He bade them 
divest their hearts of all hatred against the foe and to super- 
naturalize their actions for the stern duty they had to per- 
form. No man, he said, who had been strengthened by the 
Sacrament of life, could fail in presence of the enemy, and he 
exhorted them, one and all, to make the sacrifice of their lives. 
That so that they might be able to exchange this mortal for 
immortality, this corruptible for incorruptibility. 

That battle of Courcellette has been described in many a 
glowing newspaper account, in many a home-written letter. It 
will be described in war chronicles, long after this generation 
that reads has passed from the earth. Courcellette will be a 
name to stir the blood of Canadians and to be reéchoed by the 
children and children’s children of survivors, in generations 
to come. The Canadians swept all before them. Scarce re- 
strained by orders, the gallant Twenty-second rushed like a 
torrent over the ground, crossing the bridge that spanned the 
stream, and into the heart of that little village which they 
carried by assault. Achille de Grandpré seeing before him as 
his objective the church spire which shone brightly in the 
morning sun, speeding onwards at the head of his men, seemed 
like one beside himself in a very frenzy of martial ardor. He 
could not be kept back, as in a rapid, incisive voice he gave his 
orders to advance, always to advance. In one swift rush he 
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carried his men over the stream. His courage was all but 
superhuman. His slight figure appeared to have gained ad- 
ditional stature. He heard his own voice, shouting himself as 
it were hoarse, and he waved his sword which caught on its 
point the gleam of the rising sun. 


Madame de Grandpré sat with Aunt Luce at breakfast, in 
that luxurious dining-room where but a few months before 
Achille had been with them. They were talking of him as 
they so often did, and of the good news in his last letter; how 
well and in what excellent spirits he had been. All at once the 
mother’s eyes dimmed and her face clouded. 

“You will laugh at me, Luce,” she said, “but I feel sad 
and depressed this morning.” 

Luce looked inquiringly: “ Just after having got such good 
news?” she suggested. 

“It is all because of a dream.” 

“A dream? I wonder at you, ma chére. You are not 
growing superstitious is your old days?” 

“No, no, I have always mocked at omens, dreams and 
such like fooleries. But this was extraordinarily vivid.” 

* About Achille? ” 

“Yes, about Achille. I thought I saw him in France. He 
was at the head of his men, and they were crossing a stream, 
over a bridge. I could see the water and the bridge very dis- 
tinctly, my dear Luce. Then—” she paused and passed her 
hand over her forehead. “In the centre it broke down. I saw 
him struggling. Then darkness.” 

Luce could not help being impressed by the look and tone 
of her sister, who was so sensible, so strong-minded, but she 
stoutly contended: “It is an indigestion, my sister, something 
you have eaten, and since your thoughts are always on Achille, 
why, naturally your nightmare would take that form.” 

Madame de Grandpré forced a smile: “It is ridiculous, of 
course,” she agreed, “to be troubled about the vagaries of 
the mind in sleep.” 

“You will have Achille back here before you know,” Luce 
argued, “to be a—yes a grandfather.” 

“That will take time,” jested the mother, “ and I may not 
be allowed to wait for that.” 

“If only he has not let slip,” continued the aunt, “ that Mar- 
guerite, so mignonne, so chic and so good and pious besides.” 
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“She is a very sweet young girl,” agreed the mother, 
thoughtfully. “Decidedly you are right, Achille could not: do 
better. Yesterday I saw her praying in church.” 

“ Praying for Achille, sans doute.” 

“JT hope so. Prayers are their only safeguard, those dear 
soldiers of Canada.” 

It was hard to say why the conversation took that turn, 
but before they knew the two women were counting those of 
their acquaintances who had lost some dear one at the front. 
Aunt Luce, in her incurable optimism, pictured that loss in 
itself as a great happiness. 

“Ts it not better,” she said, “for those who have fallen to 
have met with so glorious a death, rather than to live on and 
grow old, to see their strength fall from them day by day, to 
suffer perhaps from some terrible disease, until death gathers 
them like withered leaves. They have gone, young, brave, with 
clean souls and brave hearts. Spared all the miseries of life, 
their country will remember them always, living and young, 
and God will receive them speedily into His Kingdom. Surely 
for them it is the better part.” 

The speaker’s face was lighted up with enthusiasm, her 
voice trembled with emotion. Madame de Grandpré looked 
at her with something like fear, something like awe. She shiv- 
ered slightly as she cried: “Oh God! Luce, where do the 
mothers get the strength to bear it!” 

Aunt Luce started off, after a while, to market. The serv- 
ants were all busy at their various tasks. The day was bright 
and clear, very much like that one upon which Achille had 
waved good-bye to his mother from the motor. The house 
seemed big and empty: its mistress wandered restlessly about 
the big, drawing-rooms, putting little touches here and there. 
She decided that if once that dreadful War were over, and 
Achille were coming home, she would make some changes, 
some improvements. With a smile and a sigh, she recalled 
Aunt Luce’s predictions, which she had always tried to wave 
aside, that there might be question of a marriage. She re- 
solved that she would try and reconcile herself to that, as a 
Christian mother should, especially when her son was likely 
to make so excellent a choice. She tried hard to banish the 
memory of that sinister dream, which had left her with so 
strong a feeling of depression. She strove to picture to her- 
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self instead that day when her boy should come home, bound- 
ing lightly up the steps as had been his habit. How delightful 
it would be to hear him tell of his experiences over there, and 
she determined to ask him if he had ever seen such a river and 
such a bridge. 

The electric bell sounded through the spacious hall and up 
the broad stairs. Contrary to all precedent in that orderly: 
household, the servants seemed to be all busy; so that Madame 
‘ de Grandpré went to the door and opened it herself. She was 
handed a yellow slip of paper, with its brief, official message: 


We regret to inform you that your son, Lieutenant de 
Grandpré, was killed in action, leading his men to the attack 
over a bridge at Courcellette. 


That strong, brave woman, with one cry of “My God, I 
offer it for his soul’s repose,” fell fainting to the floor just as a 
servant came hurrying to answer the bell. When Aunt Luce 
returned, full of consternation and dismay at having been ab- 
sent, she found her sister in bed. Bending over her, with fast 
falling tears, she could only hear the faintly whispered words: 

“ Achille has won the better part.” 

Some days later came letters from the Battalion Comman- 
der, from the Colonel of the regiment and from the chaplain. 
All extolled the heroic conduct of the young officer, giving such 
details of his death as were known. One only at the moment 
gave the mother any comfort. It was the letter of the 
priest who told how Achille had been to confession and 
in the dawn of that fateful morning had received Communion 
from his hands. He gave further details that had reached him 
through a comrade and friend of the dead officer. This latter, 
mortally wounded himself, had managed to creep back to the 
lines bringing Achille’s watch, beads and scapular with two 
letters found upon his person and giving details. That com- 
rade lived just long enough to describe the manner of his 
friend’s fall and to receive absolution. The letters were to 
Marguerite and the mother. The first read as follows: 


My DEAR MARGUERITE: 

Tonight it has seemed to me. that I was wrong in not 
having spoken to you definitely. Probably with your fine 
intuition, you have guessed much of what I could tell you. 
But, my dearest girl, if I had asked, and you had listened 
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favorably to my suit, there was always the chance that I 
should leave you a widow or bound by a long engagement, 
which did not seem to me just or right. Except I be 
disabled, I shall not return, until this War is over. If I do, 
perhaps you will consent to marry me. It would rejoice 
me to believe so. If I never go back, I hope some luckier 
fellow will make you happy. But do not entirely forget 
Achille, who now sends you this message across the wide 
ocean that separates us, that through all the years you may 
know that he truly loved you. I also beg of you, who pray 
so much, to put me always in your prayers living or dead. 
Good-night, my love. Something tells me it is good-bye. 
In life or in death, 
Ever faithfully yours, 
ACHILLE, 
The letter to his mother ran as follows: 


DEAREST MOTHER: 

If I come out of tomorrow’s fight, this letter will never 
be sent. It might then seem absurd and sentimental. But 
if I am never to see Canada again, I want to thank you for 
all your love and care, and to ask you to forgive me for my 
thoughtlessness and selfishness. I realize now how much 
more I might have done for you. Give my love to my sis- 
ters, whom I am glad to think I saw in Quebec before sail- 
ing. Tell them to pray for me. Also, my best love to Aunt 
Luce. In the absence of your children, her true heart will 
be your comfort. I have made my peace with God, and so I 
am ready for whatever happens. 

It was so pleasant to meet our old friend Father. 
who could speak of you all. In any event, I do not regret 
what I have done. I am willing to lay down my life, with 
our splendid, gallant follows, for the cause. If I am not to 
go back, do not grieve. As the chaplain says, “Time is 
short” and we shall meet again soon, after all. I seem to 
see you all before me in the old places, with even my poor 
old dog, an humble faithful friend. 

Good-night, dearest mother, and if it must be so, good- 
bye. That God may ever bless you is the prayer, on this 
night that may be his last, of 

Your ever grateful and devoted son, 
ACHILLE. ~ 
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THE PROCESS OF HISTORY. By Frederick J. Teggart, Ph.D. 

New Haven: Yale University Press. $1.25 net. 

A moment more opportune than the present could not have 
been chosen by Dr. Teggart for the publication of his book, which 
analyzes the processes of history. His interesting inquiry aims 
at discovering a method more scientific than the rude ones now 
employed to ascertain how man everywhere has come to be what 
he is. No subject more important could have engaged the scholar- 
ship of an investigator. Professor Teggart attempts to do for 
human history what biologists are doing for all forms of life. In 
such an undertaking, however, it should constantly be kept in 
mind that the field of the historian, the unnumbered activities of 
the mind of man, is a realm more ample than even the consider- 
able kingdom of animated nature. 

The author’s object is practical, for he inquires whether his- 
torians are doing all that Jies in their power to contribute to the 
well-being of their fellow-men. The stages of his discussion in- 
clude an account of the nature and scope of this investigation, 
the geographical as well as the human factor in history, and an 
examination of former methods of research. 

One result of the present conflict, the author remarks, has 
been a lessening of the exclusiveness and self-confidence of the 
western European; and, he adds, we have come to regard the differ- 
ences and contrasts among men, not as a basis for disparagement, 
but as something to be explained. This is the problem selected 
by Dr. Teggart. The familiar fact is noticed that men of every 
hue assume toward one another an attitude of superiority. How 
do historians propose to eliminate from their conclusions all 
traces of the subjective? In historical narratives personal bias 
will show itself by the appearance of elements, personal, ethical, 
religious, This sufficiently suggests the winds that sweep across 
the field of history. 

The popular theory is examined which attributes the diversi- 
lies among peoples to physical differences in race. This implies 
that not only in all places but in all times a race preserves its 
distinguishing characteristics. Certain writers base the differ- 
ences of race groups on mental characteristics. But neither the 
race theory nor that of habitat offers an adequate basis for an ex- 
planation of how man has come to be what he is. 

The sociologist, says the author, still sets before himself the 
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aim of discovering the law of progress, while the - historian 
assumes progress. In the annals of the races of men there appear 
to have been stagnation, retrogression, and oblivion nearly as 
often as progress. 

Professor Teggart justly observes that the “ analytical study 
of history must be founded upon a comparison of the particular 
histories of all human groups, and must be actuated by the con- 
scious effort to take cognizance of all the available facts.” If we 
are ever to know how men have come to be what they are, it is 
clear that it is not to be discovered by even the most exhaustive 
investigation of a few distinct human groups. 

The author’s second section examines “the bases for an 
acceptance of the homogeneity of history.” It is pointed out that 
though Freeman expected pleasure in perusing the annals of 
Asiatic peoples, he did not look for light from the East. Of ex- 
treme importance is the subject of the migration of the races, a 
phenomenon, says the author, which is not caused by the pressure 
of population. Investigations leave no doubt that the inhabitants 
of the explored sites have “ been repeatedly driven forth by de- 
structive changes of climate.” After treating the influence of 
climatic changes, this study considers in detail the human factor. 

The last section, method and results, along with other mat- 
ters assembles the principles examined in the earlier part of the 
work. This makes it plain that the study of man involves an 
inquiry “as to how modifications and changes in idea-systems 
have been, and still are, brought about.” In every human group, 
Professor Teggart remarks, there may be observed certain pro- 
cesses by which idea-systems are being slowly but continuously 
modified. These processes, differing both in potency and type, it 
would be interesting to describe, but there is not in this place the 
space even to enumerate them. If, however, this review will but 
lead the reader to the pages of the author, it will have attained 
to its principal object. His remarkable essay is not to be tasted, 
but, to use the words of Bacon, it is “ to be chewed and digested.” 
If one will apply its principles to one’s own group, it will solve 
many of one’s problems. 


THE WORLD’S DEBATE. By Rev. William Barry. 

George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

How a duchy, with an area smaller than Scotland, with no 
silver streak and but little natural resources, became a kingdom, 
how the kingdom became the most powerful empire of modern 
times, and how in its passion for universal domination that State, 
hammered and welded into an army, brought war upon the world, 
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is told with many a dramatic touch in The World’s Debate. 
Through all the wonderful chapters runs the story of a dynasty 
steadily forging its .vay towards the realization of its vast am- 
bition, the hegemcay of Europe, scheming and working with a 
continuity of purpose and method that linked the last of the 
Hohenzollerns with the Great Elector of Brandenburg. For the 
unfolding of this gigantic plot Dr. Barry, “a spectator of all time 
and all existence,” was eminently fitted. The book is full of his- 
torical portraits: as one towering figure after another emerges, 
it is instantly etched. It is also replete with allusions and 
anecdotes and analogies. The mention of Cardinal Mercier’s name 
sends the thoughts of the writer back to the year 451, when Attila 
was ravaging Gaul, and when (quoting Gibbon’s words) “the 
pastoral diligence of Anianus, a bishop of primitive sanctity and 
consummate prudence, exhausted every art of religious policy to 
support their courage till the arrival of the expected succor.” 
There are innumerable side-lights. “Kultur is the idea of 
mechanism made perfect.” “Heine bade his audience observe 
that German princes sat on nearly all the thrones of Europe and 
that they fought or conspired everywhere against liberty.” ‘“ The 
definition of Papal Infallibility, as Cardinal Gibbons said, did more 
to rescue the Church from the dominion of the State than any- 
thing in modern history. And it did so by declaring that the 
Church is a sovereign society, complete in itself, having juris- 
diction in its own province everywhere over its members.” The 
United. States did not enter the War sooner because “ President 
Wilson was waiting until the nation of America had made up 
its conscience.” In the hands of the scholarly English priest the 
story throughout has all the charm of Macaulay’s pages. There 
is the same grasp of history, the same wide reading among the 
literatures of Europe, the same vividness of narration—the vivid- 
ness of memories rather than of history pure and simple. Need- 
less to add that history, as Dr. Barry tells it, is philosophy teach- 
ing by examples. 


OLD TRUTHS AND NEW FACTS. By Charles E. Jefferson, D.D. 

New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25 net. 

If this book can be taken as indicative of present-day Prot- 
estantism it is a hopeful sign of a return at least on some points 
to sound Christian doctrine. Indeed, the Reverend author is occa- 
sionally more Catholic than he is conscious of. His aim is to tell us 
a few of the things “ at which it is reasonable to expect a modifica- 
tion of Christian opinion to be brought about by the Great War.” 
And while his position does not permit him to say plainly that 
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certain truths which have always been accepted dogmas in the 
Catholic Church will now occupy a similar place in the minds 
of those who still retain some form of Christianity, he does ven- 
ture to predict that various doctrines “ will receive a prominence 
which has hitherto been denied them.” 

It is only too well known that many sects have in the past 
despised or at least disputed the dual nature of the God-man. Dr. 
Jefferson rightly rejects such blasphemy as well as the vulgarism 
of those traveling evangelists who “slap Jesus as it were on the 
shoulder, and speak to Him as though He were a street Arab.” But 
it is painful to see him in the heart of an edifying chapter, leave 
cold present-day facts and drift into mythology. He calmly pro- 
ceeds to inform his readers that “ during what we call the Middle 
Ages, the Virgin Mary held the supreme place in the popular mind. 
Most of the prayers were offered to her. Jesus was hidden behind 
His Mother.” One would expect more from a scholarly divine. 
It is disappointing that in the churches for which he speaks the 
dogma of the Incarnation will after all be merely “a shifting of 
the emphasis from the humanity to the Divinity.” We looked 
for something more definite. But let us be thankful even for this. 

The remarks on vicarious suffering are a big improvement 
on those usually upheld by his co-religionists. In his treatment 
of prayer he is not so happy. Its necessity is not questioned. But 
the attempt at a theological explanation of its conditional efficacy 
is lame. We may not hope to save a burning city on bended knees. 
But this does not mean that God may not sometimes as a result 
of intercession grant what, humanly speaking, we could never hope 
for. ‘We are sorry Dr. Jefferson has no room in his theology for 
prayers for the dead. Anglican-Protestantism wisely modified its 
attitude in this at the demand of many of its members. It would be 
a healthy sign if in this country we heard of something similar. 

The Reverend author is not disturbed by the cry of those who 
consider Christianity a failure because it failed to prevent war. The 
very fact that men looked to it to accomplish this, and not to 
art, education, science, or even international law, shows that re- 
ligion has a deeper hold on men’s hearts than they themselves are 
conscious of. There is something in this. The assistance ren- 
dered the state by the various churches will, he thinks, be pro- 
ductive of much good. We trust it will. The naive advertisement 
however of the Y. M. C. A. as the Church’s agent par excellence, 
and “the most popular institution on the face of the earth,” is 
we venture to think slightly overdrawn. The omission of any 
particular organization where so many have done excellent work 
would show better taste. 
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The Bible has been abused. This must change. “The war 
is demonstrating the futility of Bibliotry. We cannot live on a 
book. No book can tell us all we want to know, or do for us all 
we must have done.” If it took a war to make those outside the 
Catholic Church realize that the “Bible and nothing but the 
Bible” means spiritual starvation then it has not been in vain. 


DYNAMIC PSYCHOLOGY. By Robert S. Woodworth, Ph.D. 

New York: Columbia University Press. $1.50. 

The purpose of this interesting volume is to study human 
behavior from the point of view of cause and effect. In a pre- 
liminary chapter the author briefly sketches the history of the 
development of modern scientific psychology in its separation 
from traditional philosophical associations. The definition, how- 
ever, of psychology as a science, either of consciousness, or of 
behavior, is too superficial to satisfy the scientific inquirer. 
Dynamic Psychology would utilize the results of the study of con- 
sciousness and of behavior, with the addition of brain physiology, 
in the endeavor to solve the two problems of “ how” we do a 
thing and “ why ” we do it, the problem of mechanism and drive, 
or motives of action in human life. The thesis the author defends 
is thus summed up in his own words: “ Any mechanism, once 
it is aroused, is capable of furnishing its own drive and also lend- 
ing drive to other converted mechanisms.” 

Human instincts, varied though they be, do not furnish suf- 
ficient motive to human conduct in all the multiplicity and variety 
of man’s activity. Over and above the instinctive tendencies there 
are native equipments, acquired or learned equipments, selection, 
control, originality, social behavior; these cannot be explained 
adequately on the mere assumption of instincts as the motor- 
power or drive. The motor force in each one of these varied func- 
tions of human life is found in the performance itself; interest 
in the work is the force which furnishes the drive. Selection, con- 
trol, inhibition, find complete explanation in the interest which 
accompanies man’s activity. Even in mentally abnormal cases 
the same law of action obtains. 

The work is written in a refreshingly clear style, so unusual 
in a great deal of our contemporary psychological literature. The 
criticism of many current psychological errors is clear and con- 
vincing. The author manifests throughout the work a keen 
analytical mind and a thorough acquaintance with contemporary 
psychology. The union of mechanism and drive undoubtedly 
exists in many human actions; if the principle could be applied, 
say, to education, to industry, gratifying results would surely 
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follow. But man is bound to do many things in which spontane- 
ous interest is not the motor force; the stimulus to action must 
come from external sources, both to initiate the function and to 
keep the mechanism at work. Moral law, duty, self-denial, are 
facts that need an interpretation not found in the psychological 
analysis of this work. Entirely insufficient is his account of “so- 
cial behavior.” The freedom of the will, “in the sense of being 
unconditioned and uncaused,” is “an uncongenial concept” not 
only in dynamic, but also in rational psychology. 

The work is worthy of careful study, even if the reader will 
not be able to agree with all the views advocated by the author. 
Dynamic psychology marks a step in advance towards a more 
thorough psychological interpretation of human conduct, the aim 
which rational psychology always has in view. 


OUR HUMBLE HELPERS. Jean Henri Fabre. New York: The 

Century Co. $2.00. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that Our Humble Helpers is put 
forward as a book for children, because that is precisely what it 
is not, except for children of an older growth. The mere casting 
of it in dialogue with children does not mitigate the fact that much 
of what Fabre says is expressed in a fashion too difficult for the 
average child to comprehend. Overlook this obvious drawback, 
and the book is just one delight after another, an accumulating 
series of informative sketches on the everyday birds and beasts 
about us. 

The style of the book and its purpose closely resembles 
Fabre’s Story Book of Science, and is more interesting for general 
readers in that the domestic animals are more familiar. The style, 
however, has the same captivating intimacy with dumb things 
which made Fabre so beloved and so serviceable to mankind. He 
opens the eyes. He puts us at ease in the presence of nature’s in- 
tricacies. He shows us the fellowship and warfare and stern 
rigors of another life and another world. He has robbed science— 
natural science, at least—of its forbidding dryness and unhuman 
characteristics. 


PEBBLES ON THE SHORE. By “Alpha of the Plough.” New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

This is a book of essays of singular charm, which were con- 
tributed to the Lordon Star in war-time, and are now published 
under the above title, as being “ pebbles gathered on the shore of 
a wild sea.” It would be a mistake to suppose that they have 
chiefly a war-interest, except inasmuch as they served as leni- 
tives of the prevalent unrest. As types of the familiar essay, of 
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the informal causerie on men and things, they represent English 
journalism at its best—at once intimate, elevated, self-contained. 
Each paper embodies the admirable working-out of an idea which 
‘ leaves the reader fascinated by its rich implications. 

* Alpha of the Plough” has nimbler senses and more vivid 
pulses of pleasure than the average man, else he would not write 
so charmingly. “It is the privilege of the artist,” he says some- 
where, “to enrich the general life with the consciousness of the 
world which he alone has experienced.” It is this gift-of vision 
which tinges the diction and content of the essays with the imagi- 
nation and phrasing of the poet. He has, withal, a saving sense 
of humor which divests him of English class-prejudice, and a 
healthy inertia which makes him proof against pessimists—even 
in war-time. In point of technique, the most striking features are 
the simple means with which he creates his effects, and the limpid 
ease and flow of the writing. However much the current of his 
thought may ripple and return on itself, it never fails eventually 
to cast up its pebble of truth well on the shore. 

It may be added that the little volume belongs to the Way- 
farer’s Library and is illustrated with the attractive crayon 
sketches of M. C. E. Brock, who has done a similar service for 
many English classics. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, OUR NEW POSSESSIONS AND THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS. By Theodoor De Booy and John T. 
Faris. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00. 

Since it has become the privilege of the United States, as 
President Wilson said, to chart the course of peace and to form a 
league of peace-enforcing nations, the purchase of the Virgin 
Islands would seem to be a form of cosmic joke. Bought osten- 
sibly to add to our coaling stations or to command certain of the 
West Indian trade routes, these Islands proved a costly venture. 
We paid on the average of $300 per acre! The price was 
$25,000,000; whereas, in 1867, the Danish Government was willing 
and glad to part with them for $5,000,000. But now we have them, 
it is our opportunity to make them repay the investment. This 
volume, by two authorities on the Virgin Islands, is a sort of 
survey of the possibilities. 

Behind this little group of islands lies some rare and roman- 
tic history, and as the authors consider each one—St. Thomas, 
St. John and St. Croix—they give a general sketch of the past. 
It is a past filled with buccaneers, slave insurrections, national 
_ greed, petty wars and hurricanes. Having told of the past, they 
proceed to describe the geographic and economic conditions, the 
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nature of the inhabitants, and then project these conditions into 
the future when they shall have felt the improving attention of the 
United States. Not that Denmark neglected this little group of 
colonies; in fact her record there is an almost spotless page in the 
history of colonial government. Finally, the authors give hints to 
tourists—for tourist traffic will surely start with the States—and 
a résumé of the business opportunities. 

The volume is well illustrated with photographic views, and 
its text is eminently readable. The growing interest in our new 
possessions, which peace has made possible, should justify a pop- 
ular demand for this excellent volume of travels. ’ 


THE ADVANCE OF ENGLISH POETRY IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. By William Lyon Phelps. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The title Professor Phelps has chosen for his latest book is 
unfortunate inasmuch as the term “advance” leaves room for 
cavil; English Poetry in the Twentieth Century would more 
accurately indicate the scope of the work. His real purpose is to 
give a survey of the best contemporary poetry produced in Eng- 
land, Ireland and America, and to show that, today more than 
ever before, poetry exercises a vital influence on humanity. In 
a readable and gossipy style he analyzes the work of the major 
contemporary poets—Watson, Masefield, Kipling, Thompson, 
Henley, Hardy, Phillips, Noyes, Yeats, Synge, Lindsay, Masters— 
and of a hundred lesser figures. He proves himself in this task an 
admirable popularizer of current literature, at once wholesome, 
brilliant and entertaining. The estimates are written with un- 
flagging verve and gusto, and his talent as a literary causeur is 
illustrated by the incisive allusions and obiter dicta with which 
he seasons his discourse. His method is Chestertonian in its 
point and antithesis, its colloquial idiom and pungent humor. At 
times, indeed, in his striving for effect he is betrayed into ill-con- 
sidered judgments. Yet, all in all, he gives a tolerable conspectus 
of the recent development of English poetry. 

His appreciation of Masefield, whom he styles a modern 
Chaucer, is the piéce de resistance of the book. It gives the leading 
notes of the twentieth century trend in poetry—dynamic quality, 
freedom of technique, truth to the conditions of the actual world, 
and lack of restraint or reticence. Incidentally it reveals the 
fact that “vitality” is the chief element in the modern poets 
which recommends them to Mr. Phelps. This ground of prefer- 
ence may explain his omission of Mrs. Meynell’s exquisite Muse, 
his imperfect sympathy with George Woodberry and Lascelles 
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Abercrombie, and his glorification of Kipling at the expense of 
Robert Bridges. Yet it is only fair to say that he values the deli- 
cate art of Yeats and Walter de la Mare. He is, however, surely 
misguided in over-rating Kipling, the Jingo bard whom William 
Watson decries, and whom Matthew Arnold would dub a 
Philistine. 

Some of Professor Phelps’ comparisons are plausible rather 
than real. For ‘instance, Francis Thompson—whose spiritual pas- 
sion he does not plumb—might more effectively be contrasted with 
George Meredith, the poet of Evolution, rather than with Henley. 
Then, too, the parallel traced between Wordsworth’s poetic creed 
and Masefield’s practice seems prompted by love of paradox. On 
the other hand, his characterization of Hardy, Hodgson, Alan 
Seeger and Rupert Brooke is undoubtedly felicitous. Vachell 
Lindsay is effectively described as an authentic twentieth century 
minstrel, and Yeats and “ A. E.” Russell are piquantly named the 
Ariel and Prospero in the modern Tempest of Ireland. By the 
way it seems that the modern Irish poets do not give Professor 
Phelps the “unmistakable spinal chill” which is his unfailing 
test of poetic excellence. The lack of the appreciative spasm is 
due simply to the fact that things Irish do not interest him. Hence 
his treatment of the Irish Revival movement is hopelessly beside 
the mark. 

It is regrettable that so few Catholic writers receive notice in 
this account of modern poetry. 


CITIES AND SEACOASTS AND ISLANDS. By Arthur Symons. 

New York: Brentano’s. $3.00. 

Arthur Symons has gone into every corner of Europe to spy 
out the land, and he has never once returned without the 
pomegranates and the figs and the cluster of grapes which are the 
reward of those who wander afar in receptiveness of spirit and in 
hope. Some of these meditative visions have already been pub- 
lished in his golden book, Cities, and now in Cities and Seacoasts 
and Islands he enshrines in perfect and pensive prose certain 
other adventures of his voyaging spirit among the moods of a few 
Spanish cities, in London, and in several coast towns and dis- 
tricts of France, England and Ireland. 

Perhaps by no other English writer has the fascination that 
is in all things Spanish been more delicately, wistfully recap- 
tured; above all the fascination of the Spanish city, especially the 
Spanish city on a feast-day. His pages on London are full of deli- 
cate color effects that recall Whistler’s brush-work at its most 
magical, 
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His visit to the Aran Islands, whither he journeyed—one no- 
tices from the date—two-and-twenty years ago, was made before 
the Aran Island had become literature in the prose and dramas 
of J. N. Synge. These descriptions remind one a little of Synge’s 
writing in The Aran Islands; but only a little, for there is a 
hard glittering firmness about Synge’s prose which definitely 
demarcates it from the more fluid art of Symons. Cities and Sea- © 
coasts and Islands is a book to be read over and over. It is a 
permanent addition to English literature. And with all due re- 
spect to the reviewers, permanent additions to English literature 
do not occur once a week. 


ALBERT DE MUN. By Victor Giraud. Paris: Bloud & Gay. 

If a friend had told the materialistic philosopher, Claude 
Adrien Helvetius, that a great grandson of his would be an ardent 
defender of the Catholic faith, he would have laughed the prophecy 
to scorn. But time frequently has its revenge, and God knows 
how to make the children adore what their fathers burned. One 
of Helvetius’ daughters married in 1772 the Count de Mun, a Field 
Marshal of France under Louis XVI., the grandfather of the sub- 
ject of this biography. 

Albert Count de Mun was essentially the soldier and the 
aristocrat his life long. He graduated from St. Cyr in 1862, and 
learned his first lessons in French colonial policy during five cam- 
paigns in Algeria. He fought also in the Franco-Prussian war, 
and gained the Cross of the Legion of Honor on the field of Grave- 
lotte. While a prisoner in Germany with his friend, La Tour de 
Pin, he became initiated into the popular social movement in 
Germany associated with the name of Bishop von Ketteler. The 
Commune of Paris, with its bitter hatred of religion and govern- 
ment, made him ask whether France had not failed to educate the 
popular conscience, and whether she was not reaping the fruits 
of the Revolution. 

In November, 1871, the Count de Mun met a Brother of St. 
Vincent de Paul, Maurice Maignen, who interested him in a work- 
ingman’s club, which he had established in Paris. His first public 
speech was made at one of these meetings in the boulevard 
Montparnasse, and from that time he devoted his best energies 
towards developing these cercles catholiques d’ouvriers. Within 
four years one hundred and fifty clubs had been formed, with 
18,000 members, 15,000 of whom were workingmen. 

- For thirty-eight years he fought in the French Parliament 
the cause of the worker. He studied the social question in its 
every phase, and became an expert economist, sociologist, and 
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statistician. He ever maintained that the modern demands of 
the worker for more leisure, better wages, the safeguarding of 
children and women, the right of arbitration in labor disputes, 
were based on justice, and were in reality “ an unconscious long- 
‘ ing for a forgotten Christianity.” ; 

The social and political work of the Count de Mun was much 
hampered by his royalist leanings. His enemies claimed that he 
wanted the monarchy back with all its abuses, but this was un- 
true, for he frequently spoke of the corruption of the old régime, 
and declared that the royalist of today must appeal to the people 
“not as men of the decadent past, but as men of the future.” 
When Pope Leo XIII. asked the Catholics of France to rally to the 
Republic in 1892, Count de Mun at once responded, although his 
enemies were not impressed by his change of front. 

Still the Count de Mun was respected by all for his ardent 
patriotism, which loved France to the core, although it deplored 
the anti-Catholic government of the Third Republic. When ill- 
ness prevented his speaking in the early days of the War, he wrote 
day after day to rally all parties to the defence of their country. 
All France attended his funeral in Bordeaux. They knew they 
were burying one of the greatest Frenchmen of the century—a 
valiant soldier, an ardent patriot, a Catholic Crusader and a great 
lover of the poor. 


APPLIED EUGENICS. By Paul Popenoe and Roswell Hill John- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.10 net. . Os 

It is interesting to have a book on the subject of Eugenics 
which begins with a quotation from Jacob Riis who, at the first 
Race Betterment Conference years ago, declared with regard to 
heredity: “The word has rung in my ears until I am sick of it. 
Heredity! Heredity! There is just one heredity in all the world 
that is ours—we are children of God, and there is nothing in the 
whole big world that we cannot do in His service with it.” 

There is much in this book that is thoroughly conservative. 
Some of it even startling for those who have thought that eugenics 
pointed exactly the other way. For instance, as regards the argu- 
ment that large families are an evil in themselves, the children in 
them being handicapped by the excessive child-bearing of the 
mother, the authors have to say,’“ It can easily be shown by a 
study of more favored families; that the best children come from 
the large fraternities.” As regards the effect on the mother her- 
self, her subsequent health and above all her longevity, recent ~ 
observations are equally contradictory of the conclusions that 
selfish luxury would suggest. Infant mortality is shown to be 
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lowest among the children of young mothers, say from twenty to 
twenty-five years of age. A delay in child-bearing after that, pen- 
alizes the children. 

The last chapter in the book emphasizes the place of 
euthenics, that is of well-placedness or environment as quite as 
important as eugenics itself. There is some opposition between 
those who would improve environment without taking proper 
account of hereditary elements, that deserves to be remembered. 
Social workers need to remember this particularly and of course 
luxury and ease of life, so far from belonging to euthenics or good 
environment, always have exactly the opposite effect. The authors 
emphasize that euthenics and eugenics bear the same relation to 
human progress as a man’s two legs do to his locomotion. 


FOCH THE MAN. By Clara E. Laughlin. New York: Fleming H. 

Revell Co. $1.00. 

Miss Laughlin writes an interesting brief narrative of the 
life and battles of the Supreme Commander of the Allied forces. 
She tells us of his early life near Tarbes in Southern France, and 
his soldiering in the Franco-Prussian war which ended so dis- 
astrously for his beloved France. Foch was determined to dis- 
cover the military reasons for Germany’s victory and France’s de- 
feat. “His analysis of those reasons,” says Miss Laughlin, 
“and his application of what that analysis taught him, is what 
has put him where he is today—and us where we are.” In 1896 
Foch was made chief professor of military subjects at the Superior 
School of War in Paris and advanced to lieutenant-colonel’s rank. 
(Lieutenant-Colonel Joffre was at that time building fortifications 
in northern Madagascar.) Clearly and well Miss Laughlin de- 
scribes the profound impression made by Foch upon those who 
came in contact with him in his new sphere. Aptly shg quotes 
Charles Dawbarn’s penetrating remark about the Foch of this 
period: “ Such was his fine confidence in life, that he communi- 
cated to others not his grievances but his secret satisfactions.” 
Her account of Foch’s war-time trials and triumphs is most vivid 
and inspiriting. Her book should find many readers. 


THE SAD YEARS. By Dora Sigerson. With a tribute by 
Katharine Tynan. New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 
The beauty-loving heart must be held high, indeed, if it is not 

to be broken by the spectacle of war.... And when it is broken, 

it must be held higher still, if life and the mysterious Ideals which 
are dearer than life are to endure for men and women. 
For Dora Sigerson, as for so many perplexed souls, it would 
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seem these ideal motives were obscured during those last years 
of her life: sorrowful years truly enough, for her and for Ireland 
and for all the torn but spacious world. She sang of them with 
magic in her pathos. Her title poem is a masterpiece of the horror 
or war—her Palace Gate to choose but one other, is as perfect as 
the illumination in some finely-wrought missal. But they are 
songs of Death-in-Life, which the world, in very self-defence, will 
wish to forget. To many lovers of this lovely woman and truly 
Celtic poet it will be a lasting grief to remember that the end came 
before she could hand down as heritage one note of that high, 
eternal music which for others—as for herself—had meant Life- 
in-Death. 

The volume is graced with an interesting portrait of Dora 
Sigerson, and with a sympathetic little memoir by her friend 
Katharine Tynan Hinkson. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF SWITZERLAND. By Robert 
C. Brooks. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co. 
This description of the organization and functioning of the 

government and political parties of Switzerland, is preceded by a 
summary account of the history of the country which helps to ex- 
plain why its constitutional problems are such as they are. The 
volume is intended as a text-book. The chapters are followed by 
selected bibliographies, and at the end of the book are thirty pages 
of “ critical bibliography.” There is a good index. 

A bias against “ the reactionary Catholics ” is kept at a mini- 
mum, or, at any rate, it is difficult to prove that it is not so kept. 
Wherever there is a Catholic side, however, one has the feeling 
that the author is on the other side. He would probably in each 
case explain his position on other grounds than religious 
prejudice. 


THE WONDERS OF INSTINCT. By Jean-Henri Fabre. New 

York: The Century Co. $3.00. 

Fiction is not more interesting than the facts recorded in 
this study of insect life, nor could truth be presented more allur- 
ingly had its eminent author been a writer of romance. It is not 
necessary that the reader should have a penchant for natural his- 
tory in order to feel the spell exercised in these pages wherein we 
are told in the simplest of language, with much grace and humor, 
the results of prolonged and infinitely patient experimental ob- 
servation of insect customs and habits. If the attention wanders, 
it is only to marvel at the absorption and perseverance of the 
great scientist who has revealed these wonders of the civilization 
that lies under the feet of man. 


* 
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LOVE OFF TO THE WAR AND OTHER POEMS. By Thomas 

Curtis Clark. New York: James T. White & Co. $1.25. 

In this interesting book of verse Mr. Clark writes of many 
things, but chiefly of war and peace, and of the life of the spirit. 
His most effective work is to be found in the division of the book 
entitled “Studies in Souls.” Such poems as, e. g., Sons of 
Promise, The Remorse of David and Influence exhibit the 
writer at his best, and are not likely to be overlooked by the com- 
pilers of anthologies for popular consumption. They have con- 
siderably more poetical quality than Mr. Clark’s verses on the 
War which are, for the most part, rhetorical and uninspired. 


THE EYES OF ASIA. By Rudyard Kipling. Garden City, New 

York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.00. 

Followers of Kipling fall into two schools: those who feel 
that his work began to fail when he passed his imperialistic stage 
and forsook India; and those who think a newer and more facile 
Kipling was born when he took up England and wrote An Habita- 
tion Enforced. For those who look on him as the Anglo-Indian 
‘supreme, here is a slight soupcon to please their palates. 

The book is comprised of four tales, scenes, sketches if you 
will. They are character sketches rather than stories, for the 
plots are nil but who the characters are and what they say, give 
the subtle flavor to the book. All four are Indians serving in 
the British army, and they tell of the War and Britain as seen 
through an Indian’s eyes. 

The atmosphere is established in a truly Kiplingesque man- 
ner by the explanation of the first sketch—“ A Retired Gentle- 
man.” It is a letter “from Bishen Singh Saktawut, Subedar 
Major, 215th Indurgurh (Todd’s) Rajputs, now at Lyndhurst, 
Hampshire, England. This letter is sent to Madhu, Singh, Sawant, 
Risaldar Major (retired), 146th (Dublana) Horse, on his fief which 
he holds under the Thakore Sahib of Pech at Bukani by the River, 
near Chiturkaira, Kotah, Rajputana, written in the fifth month 
of the year 1916, English count.” In the second sketch, a letter 
written from a Brighton hospital, a wounded Indian writes to his 
brother, who is a fool. The War has broadened this native trooper, 
and whilst he dictates his letter, he breaks in with quaint observa- 
tions—to the emanuensis—of his own shortcomings and the un- 
enlightened view of his brother. : 

“ The Private Account ” comes closer to the old Kipling than 
any others of the four sketches. It is a scene in an Afghan house- 
hold when there arrives from France a letter written by the eldest 
son to his aged father. The family gathers to hear the news, and 
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comments on it. The old man is worried lest his son be spoiled 
by the kindness of the French women where he is billeted 
and the mother retorts, as mothers will, in defence of the old 
bonne who looks after his welfare. 

The fourth letter, “ A Trooper of Horse,” writes to his mother’ 
and explains the ways of France and speaks of religion and his 
heart’s desires. It is a very beautiful piece of writing and savors 
of a certain mellowness not typical of the Kipling of earlier years. 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE. By Theodore Roosevelt. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 net. 

The Great Adventure, the essay from which this book gets its 
title, is a beautiful thing—a wonderful tribute.to the torch-bearers 
—those who made their sacrifice in the “ Great Adventure.” This 
article alone makes the book worth while. Because of its sublim- 
ity and inspiring nobility, we forgive the distinguished author, 
now embarked on “The Great Adventure” of death, his. in- 
temperance at times, both of thought and expression. 


‘JAPAN AT FIRST HAND. By Joseph I. C. Clarke. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 
In this interesting volume we have an enthusiastic account— 
.too favorable perhaps—of Japan and the Japanese people. The 
author has gathered his facts at first hand from all classes of in- 
formants—college professors, newspaper men, merchants, diplo- 
mats, and working people. He describes in great detail Japan’s 
home life, her language, religions, temples, educational system, 
art, drama, industries, newspapers, fighting machine and the like. 
He assures us that the Japanese do not hate the United States, 
though since their advent to power they naturally resent being 
considered in any way an inferior race by their Western brethren. 
The volume is well written and beautifully illustrated. 


CAMP TRAILS IN CHINA. By Roy C. Andrews and Yvette B. 

Andrews. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $3.00 net. | 

Mr. Andrews was sent, by The American Museum of Natural 
History, to explore the wild, unknown sections of Northern China, 
along the border of Thibet, and to collect specimens of that coun- 
try’s rare fauna. We are given the results of the expedition. 
Accompanied by his wife, who was the official photographer of 
the party, he traveled through thousands of miles of China, meet- 
ing thirty little known tribes, and collecting thirteen hundred 
mammals and several hundred birds. Outside his specific work, 
_he finds time to comment in an interesting way upon Chinese cus- 
toms, religious practices, morals, the status of women, and such 
like topics, : 
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JOSSELYN’S WIFE. By Kathleen Norris. Garden City, New 

York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.40 net. 

Ellen Latimer, the sweet country-girl heroine of Mrs. Norris’ 
latest novel, marries a wealthy New Yorker, and soon becomes 
initiated into all the luxuries and nastiness of modern social life. 
Her oue great mistake was to dream of living happily in the same 
house with her husband’s father and his immoral stepmother. The 
story develops into a cross between the triangle plot of a modern 
French play and the cheap melodrama of a second-rate American 
detective story. 

The husband is punished for his unfaithfulness by suffering 
imprisonment under a false charge of parricide. The strain of 
the murder trial brings husband and wife together again, and she 
finally manages to free him through the extraordinary testimony 
of their young son. The story closes with the husband dying of 
consumption in a town of Southern California, and suggesting 
to his wife’s brother the possibility of a second and a better hus- 
band. 

We prefer the Mrs. Norris of Mother, The Treasure or of Un- 
dertow. Her latest novels seem written to order—mere pot- 
boilers, utterly lacking in distinction of style. 


CHAMBER MUSIC. By James Joyce. Boston: The Cornhill Co. 
$1.00. 

An enchanting grace and wistfulness are found in the thirty- 
six brief lyrics which compose this tiny book. In technique and 
temper there is surely no modern English verse so nearly Eliza- 
bethan, for Mr. Joyce has but recaptured again and again some 
portion of the lyric rapture of those spacious singing-days. To 
Arthur Symons, who reviewed them, when, eleven years ago, they 
were first published by Elkin Mathews in London, these songs 
were “like a whispering clavichord that someone plays in the 
evening when it is getting dark.” For him, to write such delicate 
and lovely poetry as the lyrics in Chamber Music, was “to 
evoke, not only roses in mid-winter but the very dew in the roses.” 
About every verse there is an extraordinary firmness and restraint. 


THE GHETTO AND OTHER POEMS. By Lola Ridge. New York: 

B. W. Huebsch. $1.25. 

It is in The Ghetto, the title poem of this volume, that Miss 
Ridge has her vivid and arresting art most powerfully at com- 
mand. 

Indeed there is much that is memorable and distinguished 
in Miss Ridge’s book. She has savored the pathetic glory and 
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the tragic beauty of life in a vast city. Manhattan and Broadway, 
Brooklyn Bridge and the Bowery have yielded up to her something 
of their brooding sinister essence, and she has been able to set 
it down in words that are full of life and color and movement. 
For acrid dynamic description she has a remarkable gift. 

But very rarely is there sounded in these poems that note of 
serenity which is characteristic of the highest art; and Miss Ridge 
must learn to do violence to her tendency to assault eye and ear 
with distressing images and figures: images and figures which dis- 
tract the reader’s attention and render difficult the task of fol- 
lowing the poet’s thought and entering completely into her mood. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. A Chapter in the History of the Move- 
ment. By Theodore Marburg. New York: The Macmillan 

Co. 50 cents. 

The dramatically sudden termination of the War and the 
diplomatic activities consequent upon it, thrust this book into the 
immediate foreground, written as it was when few ventured even 
to hope for an early dawn of peace. This “ chapter.”’—-since fol- 
lowed by a second—sets forth briefly, though with all essential 
detail, the objects of the movement and the method by which these 
are to be attained. The various points are presented without 
reservation or ambiguity, the section captioned “ Race and Alien 
Government” being especially plain-spoken. Whatever may be 
the outcome of the international conferences now pending, Mr. 
Marburg’s history of the movement will retain its interest as a 
document for reference. 

- Ex-President Taft contributes a foreword to the book. 


THE PRIESTLY VOCATION. By Right Rev. Bernard Ward. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75 net. 

We recommend to the clergy this excellent retreat manual, 
just published by Bishop Ward of Brentwood, England. While 
addressed directly to the English clergy, it presents the ideals of 
the priesthood common to all times and countries. The Bishop 
writes very sensibly and piously of the priest’s pastoral work, his 
recreations, his religious exercises, his annual retreat, and his 
practice of the evangelical counsels. Most of our spiritual books 
are written and most of our retreats are given by Regulars, who 
at times doe not understand the special needs of the secular clergy. 
Bishop Ward knows them thoroughly, both as bishop and in the 
many years spent in training seminarians. Like Cardinal Man- 
ning, he upholds strongly the great dignity of the priestly voca- 
tion, and urges secular priests to counteract by their lives and 
works the old traditional prejudice in favor of the Regulars. 


‘ 
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EIGHT-MINUTE SERMONS. By Rev. William Demouy, D.D. 

New York: Benziger Brothers. Two volumes. $3.50. 

These sermons come to us highly recommended by the Apos- 
tolic Delegate at Washington, and by Bishop Allen of Mobile. 
They are eminently practical talks on moral and doctrinal themes, 
their only fault being their excessive brevity. This lack, however, 
may prove a virtue. Their suggestiveness will be a real help to 
the busy priest in preparing his sermons, instead of serving as a 
mere memory exercise. 


THE BOYS’ MILITARY MANUAL. By Virgil D. Collins. Illus- 
trated by the author. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.00. 
This Manual is written in the interest of boys undertaking 

military training, the value of which few fail to appreciate in the 

education of present-day youth under present-day conditions. 
The Manual! indicates how, when, and where these advan- 
tages may be obtained. It treats of the makeup of the army; The 

School of the Soldier, of the Squad, of the Company; The Manual 

of Arms; Signalling; Marksmanship; Military Map-Making and 

Reading. The last four chapters give advice and counsel to the 

youthful aspirant for officer’s honors, and teach him how to con- 

duct himself as such. The little book will be found a useful com- 
panion to a boy seeking a guide in this new life. 


SKINNER’S BIG IDEA. By Henry Irving Dodge. New York: 

Harper Brothers. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

If increasing one’s facilities for trade or business, is a big 
idea, the title of this book is justified. Indirectly the “ big idea” 
results in retaining the services of older men, and shows up their 
advantages. This booklet is to be recommended, for even the 
charity which begins at home, cannot fail to diffuse some warmth 
in a cold world. 


THAT WHICH HATH WINGS. By Richard Dehan. New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.60 net. 

Richard Dehan’s product is not precisely a sequel to One 
Braver Thing, yet the “ Dope Doctor” figures largely in it, with 
several others whose acquaintance we made in the earlier book. 
As it dealt with the Boer War, so the present work treats of the 
War whose end was not in sight even so short a time ago as the 
publication of the novel. The stage is crowded with characters, 
and there is much incident and action. The author’s obvious pur- 
pose is to portray the regenerating effect of the War, “the leaven 
of the Great Awakening,” in the ignoble life of England’s fash- 
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ionable circles: and to show forth the Church’s power to guide the 
emotional reactions of a sinner—in this instance, a young woman 
—to real penitence and steadfast faith. These intentions are 
achieved, though effectiveness is lessened by discursiveness and 
lack of unification of the interest. While far from wishing to 
disparage the actuating motives, we yet question the discretion of 
the author in depicting with so much elaboration the scenes of 
temptation that led to the downfall of Patrine. 


JOAN AND PETER. By H.G. Wells. New York: The Macmillan 

Co. $1.75. 

Mr. Wells’ work resolves itself into a war novel, along a line 
of thought different from that which inspired Mr. Britling. It is 
perhaps a more brilliant effort than the former book; it is cer- 
tainly less human and appealing. It registers the author’s dis- 
approbation of English education. Of course, the one way to 
make the indictment telling is to have presented Joan and Peter 
as concrete examples of failure to meet the great test. This is not 
done. They acquit themselves excellently, like the majority of 
their kind, and the case against classical education remains un- 
proved. 

Much ground is covered and many subjects handled in this 
work of nearly six hundred pages. There is a story, loosely con- 
structed, and a number of well-drawn characters, most of them 
with views which they express at length. It is all illustrative of 
Mr. Wells, his versatility of mind, his insight, his blindness and 
his sacrilegiousness. He offends in all he says regarding religion; 
while in his customary attack upon the Catholic Church he sur- 
passes his previous extravagances. By the coarse abuse he puts 
into the mouth of the young man, Peter, he aligns himself with her 
most ignorant calumniators. 





Recent Events. 


Columns upon columns have appeared in 

France. the newspapers about the conferences 

which have been held in preparation for the 

meeting of the Council which is to settle the terms of peace, the 

status of the many new states, the League of Nations, and the 

freedom of the seas. As a matter of fact, however, nothing is 

really known, as all the participants in the decisions have felt it 

incumbent upon them to keep their proceedings a strict secret. 

It is scarcely worth while therefore to say more than that the 

first full meeting of the Peace Council was scheduled for the 
eighteenth of January. 

The reception given President Wilson is perhaps the most 
noteworthy of recent events in France. It seems to have had 
more influence on the people than upon the Government. So at 
least it would seem from the fact that M. Clémenceau has in- 
dicated rather plainly a lack of sympathy with the President’s 
League of Nations as a means of preserving peace in the future. 
He has announced his adherence to “ an old system which appears 
condemned today,” and he adds, “ to it I do not fear to say Iremain 
faithful at this moment. Countries have organized the defence of 
their frontiers with the necessary elements and the balance of 
power. This system appears to be condemned by some very high 
authorities. Yet if such a balance had preceded the War, if Eng- 
land, the United States, Italy and France had agreed that whoever 
attacked one of them attacked the whole, the World War would 
not have occurred. There is in this system of alliances, which 
I do not renounce, I say it most distinctly my guiding thought at 
the Conference, if your body permits me to go there.” As the 
Chamber thereupon proceeded to pass a vote of confidence in M. 
Clémenceau, it does not look as if the League of Nations will meet 
with very hearty supp>rt from the French Government. How- 
ever, one of the chief statesmen of France, M. Bourgeois, is col- 
laborating with Lord Robert Cecil in harmonizing the forty vari- 
ous schemes that have been prepared for the wished-for League 
of Nations. 

Although the Bolsheviki have supporters in France, numer- 
ous enough to make their voices heard, there is little reason to be- 
lieve that they will influence the course of events there. Elections 
are not to take place in the immediate future, for the French Con- 
stitution disfranchises all soldiers. As so many of the citizens of 
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France are at present in the army, in justice to them no new elec- 
tion will take place until after demobilization. 


Much of the news from Russia is so uncer- 

Russia. tain as scarcely to be worth recording. 

Some things, however, appear certain. 

Among these is the fact that the Bolshevik Government main- 

tains its power, and in fact seems to have attained a secure posi- 

tion. Whether under the control of Lenine and Trotzky or of 

the latter alone cannot be said. For a report was circulated a 

few weeks ago that Lenine had been imprisoned by his former 

coadjutor because of his willingness to take counsel with more 

moderate parties. Lenine did this, so report said, on account of the 

failure of food supplies consequent upon the nationalization of 
industries adopted by his government. 

However this may be, according to latest report the Omsk 
Government, the hoped-for centre of an All-Russian Government, 
capable of uniting the whole country against the Bolsheviki, is on 
the point of being isolated by the Bolshevik forces. And the Allies 
operating in one sector of the Northern Government of Russia, 
have been forced by the Bolshevik troops to retire to positions bet- 
ter capable of defence, fifteen miles behind those formerly held 
by them. 

The Bolshevik Government is able also to direct a consider- 
able body of troops to take the places of the Germans who have 
evacuated Lithuania. Report has it, these troops are marching 
upon Warsaw after having taken possession of Riga, Revel and 
Vilna. Of course this has been accomplished by coéperation with 
the local adherents of Bolshevik principles. This constitutes the 
great danger of the movement, for these principles have spread 
to a great extent in other districts and countries: to Berlin and 
to other German cities. 

The Berlin uprising is said to have been largely due to an 
emissary of the Moscow Govérnment, named Radek, who had at 
his command not only eloquence and literature but also, strange 
to say, money furnished by the Moscow Government, by means of 
which he hoped to promote the success of the movement. To 
further the Bolshevik uprising of the Proletariat against Capital, 
Trotzky is said to be providing an army of three million men, to 
accomplish by force what pure reasoning cannot bring about. 
This is probably an enormous exaggeration of the capabilities of 
the Bolsheviki, but there are those who believe it within their 
power to send over a million men to enforce the purposes they 
have in view. At present there are something like a hundred and 


fifty thousand men serving under Trotzky’s orders. 
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The seriousness of the movement is universally recognized. 
President Wilson has appealed for an appropriation of a hundred 
million dollars to buy food for the hundreds of thousands threat- 
ened with famine in the evacuation provinces of Russia, in Poland, 
in the Balkans and in the Central Powers. The President con- 
siders a supply of food the best weapon against the extension of 
Bolshevism throughout these districts. Others, however, and 
seemingly with good reason, think the only way to combat the 
western movement of the Bolshevist troops is by armed forces. 
It is, indeed, a time when it were well to recall the words of 
Pope Leo XIII. in his letter on The Duties of Christians as 
Citizens: “Nations and even vast empires themselves cannot 
long remain unharmed, since, upon the lapsing of Christian insti- 
tutions and morality, the main foundation of human society must 
necessarily be uprooted. Force alone will remain to preserve 
public tranquillity and order; force, however, is very feeble when 
the bulwark of religion has been removed; and, being more apt to 
beget slavery than obedience, it bears within itself the germs of 
ever-increasing troubles. The present century has encountered 
notable disasters: nor is it clear that some equally terrible are not 
impending. The very times in which we live are warning us to 
seek remedies there where alone they are to be found—namely, 
by reéstablishing in the family circle and throughout the whole 
range of society, the doctrines and practices of the Christian 
religion. In this lies the sole means of freeing us from the ills 
now weighing us down.” 

_ Great surprise has been felt at the recent disclosure of a sug- 
gestion made by the British Government to the Government of 
France, that the Allies should call upon all the Russian parties now 
at war among themselves, as well as upon the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment, to enter into a truce for the period of the Peace Conference, 
and that representatives of all these warring factions, including the 
Bolshevik Government, should go to Paris to receive a hearing 
from the other Peace delegates. This fact came to light by the 
surreptitious publication of the French Foreign Minister’s re- 
sponse to the suggestion made by Mr. Lloyd George’s Government. 
To this proposal the French Foreign Minister offered most stren- 
uous opposition, refusing very bluntly to listen to a proposal to 
recognize in any way whatsoever the Moscow Government. “ The 
criminal régime of the Bolsheviki,” he insisted, “ does not entitle 
them to recognition as a regular government, and France is re- 
solved to continue treating the Soviet organization as <2 enemy.” 
French opposition put an end to the plan suggested by Great 
Britain. 

The question still remains to be solved whether or no Rus- 
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sia is to be represented at the Peace Conference in Paris. That it 
should be without any representation there, would seem to de- 
prive that Conference of the ability to do anything for the good 
of what was once the vast empire of Russia. To admit represen- 
tatives, however, involves the question which of the many states 
in Russia are to be represented. One solution looked for, is the 
formation of a committee at Paris to receive delegations from all 
that may chose to come, and to lay before the Peace Conference 
the information it obtains and the conclusions it arrives at. 

The conflicts going on in Russia are not confined to the con- 
test with the Bolshevik Government which is common to all. In 
each and every state which has adopted the principle of self- 
‘determination, there have existed, or now exist, internecine 
conflicts. All have their parties and their mutual jealousies which 
have rendered the task of the Allies to bring them aid an exceed- 
ingly difficult one. The Omsk Government, for example, had a so- 
cial revolutionist movement which brought on a crisis, ending in 
a dictatorship. This dictatorship led to the outcry that a return to 
a monarchical form of government was contemplated, thereby 
exciting the distrust of the Czecho-Slovak troops and hindering 
their codperation. In the Northern Government of Russia the 
Allies found it necessary to suppress a revolution for the sake 
of good order. The Ukraine presents the most striking example 
of disorganization. It is impossible to describe the state of this 
country, except as one of utter chaos. The peasants have risen 
up and are destroying all property, and one set of troops is warring 
against another. The confusion is so great that no hope of a 
settlement is in sight, except by means of the French troops which 
have taken possession of Odessa. According to a report received 
some time ago, they were marching upon the capital of the 
Ukraine, Kiev. Notwithstandjng this confusion at home, perhaps 
because of it, the Ukrainians have entered into hostility with the 
Poles and have made an attack upon Lemberg, in Eastern Galicia. 
Their attack was at first successful, but resulted in their rejection 
from the city by the Poles. The Ukrainians, however, have re- 
turned to the attack. In the present contest hostilities are not con- 
fined to Lemberg, the activities of the Ukrainians having extended 
to the fortress of Przemysl, the place which attracted so much 
attention in the early days of the Great War. 

The armistice has brought to an end Germany’s attempt to 
dominate the world. It has not brought an end, however, to the 
attempt of the Bolsheviki to effect a similar or, perhaps, more 

sinister domination. The avowed purpose of Lenine and his 
associates is to dominate in every country, not merely of the old 
world but of the new, the class that lives, from day to day, on 
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wages earned by the toil of their hands. Everything over and 
above this, they look upon as stolen. Their watchword is exceed- 
ingly simple and extraordinarily attractive in its simplicity; it 
appeals to everybody and is intelligible to everybody: “ Steal 
what has been stolen.” As no one will voluntarily surrender what 
is his, the result is the further cry: “ Kill those who resist.” This 
has been followed in Russia practically and extensively, and will 
be adopted in other countries as a fixed principle of action, when 
and wherever scope is given to the Bolshevik movement. 

This is the war which is beginning, and is to many more to 
be feared than was the late Great War, inasmuch as every nation 
has within its borders those who suffer hardships and are inclined 
to take any measures open to them to relieve those hardships. A 
lesson to be learned from what Russia has suffered is so to order 
things that, as far as is possible, there shall be no class which can 
reasonably complain of injustice. Thus, rather than by force, this 
new attempt of world domination by a single class may be averted. 
It is satisfactory to note that in our own country the minds of 
many of our best men are being directed to this matter, and that 
every effort will be made in this way to avoid the conflict. The 
example of Russia and its sufferings should certainly induce all 
who have it in their power to influence the course of events, to 
remove all existing grievances in every possible way. 

For over a year Bolshevism has been triumphant in Russia, 
and the results are seen in the present state to which that part 
of Russia under Bolshevik control has been reduced. Civil liberty 
has been destroyed to such an extent that anyone who expresses 
discontent with the existing régime is sent to instant execution. 
Famine, cold and cruel death are hovering over every man. From 
a commercial standpoint Russia is hopeless, and will remain so 
until it is able to set up an established government. At present 
all industry is nationalized, which is the same thing as saying that 
it has been confiscated. Industrial proprietors who have not been 
placed in jail or separated from their property altogether, are 
working on them as superintendents. Probably some of them— 
men of exceptional brains and tact—will save something out of 
the wreck. The rest are simply deprived of everything they owned. 
All industria] plants are closed down as a consequence of Bolshe- 
vik interference. The people who worked in them are without 
employment. One class, however, and that the largest of all, is 
content. The peasants, who form eighty per cent of the popula- 
tion, having possession of the land they wanted, are satisfied. This 
enables the Bolshevik Government to remain in power. On the 
other hand, people are dying from starvation by the hundreds in 
Petrograd, and prefer to suffer death by being shot rather than to 
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live on under present conditions. Such is the testimony of re- 
liable authorities as to the present condition of Russia and of the 
Bolshevik régime. 

This distressing state of things calls for outside assistance. 
But the desperate situation has led the Allies to relax their effort 
to maintain the degree of help they had led Russia to expect. 
The Japanese have withdrawn a large part of their forces through 
their inability to coéperate with those their co-Allies had sent into 
the country. Deaf ears are being turned to the appeals made by 
Prince Lvoff and other Russian authorities. In this country a 
strong effort is being made to recall from Russia the force which 
has already been sent there. It is reported that the British 
are on the point of withdrawing from the country, although this 
report has been denied. The only Power which seems ready to 
help is France. French troops have been landed in the Ukraine, 
as already stated. The British, to be sure, have given some slight 
help by bombarding the Bolsheviki on the coast of the Baltic 
States. 

In connection with this matter of intervention, precise infor- 
mation concerning the first step taken for intervention in the 
North of Russia is of interest. This took place at the request of 
the Soviet Government of the Murman Provincial Council which 
was recognized as legitimate by the Moscow Government. The 
Finns allied with the Germans, were making an attempt to take 
possession of the Murman coast by force and to annex it, along 
with the province of Karelia, to Finland. To this the Murman 
Provincial Council objected and requested the British naval force 
to land a body of marines to protect them from the German-Fin- 
nish attack. The British naval force was reénforced by French 
and American troops. This intervention: was legalized by a 
definite arrangement between the senior representatives of the 
Allied Powers, including the United States, and the Murman 
Provincial Council. When the Moscow Government heard what 
had been done, instigated it is believed by the German Govern- 
ment, it disapproved of this intervention. Thereupon the Mur- 
man Provincial Council, exercising that right of self-determina- 
tion, which is a cardinal principle of Bolshevism, declared its 
independence. It is certain, however, that the Allies in inter- 
vening acted at the request of the constituted authorities. 


As soon as Germany collapsed it gave to 

Poland. Poland in reality the independence it had 
hitherto possessed only in name. The 

Austro-German troops evacuated the country and left it in com- 
plete freedom to form a Government of its own. The Council 
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of Regency, which had been formed during the Austro-German 
control, at once renounced all power and transferred it to Gen- 
eral Pilsudski, who had won distinction by service in the army 
on the wrong side during the late War. He is a Socialist of a 
moderate type, who subordinates the general interest of Socialism 
to patriotic love of his country. To him was entrusted the making 
of a government. This government, when formed, was controlled 
by Socialists of the same moderate type. But General Pil- 
sudski’s government has not yet been recognized by the Allies. 
The Polish National Committee at Paris claims to be the rightful 
authority for Poland. It consists of representatives of the Poles 
scattered throughout the world, whose most active promoter in 
this country was M. Paderewski. This Committee has raised a 
force of some forty or fifty thousand men who have served in 
France as soldiers, fighting against the Germans. This National 
Committee claims. to be the real government of Poland. The 
Allies, especially France, lean to its support because of the help 
it rendered the Allied cause, while most of the Poles in Poland 
were fighting, in rather a lukewarm way, to be sure, on the Ger- 
man side. As a consequence Poland has practically two govern- 
ments, one with General Pilsudski as its head, the other, the Polish 
National Committee in Paris. M. Paderewski recently went to 
Poland to effect a reconciliation between these conflicting claims. 
A late report states that he has been successful in his mission; 
that a Coalition Cabinet has been formed of which he is both 
Premier and Foreign Minister. The New Ministry includes three 
members of the former Cabinet, the rest being non-political 
experts. The new Cabinet has met with warm approval from all 
but a small minority of radical Socialists. A promise of national 
unity now seems assured. The Cabinet will continue in office 
until elections are held within the next fortnight. The elections 
will decide the definite constitution of the new republic. M. 
Paderewski may yet prove for Poland what M. Venizelos has been 
for Greece, and Dr. Masaryk for the Czecho-Slovak Republic. 

The confusion hitherto existing at the top had spread through- 
out the whole of the nation. Rather premature efforts had been 
made in two directions to extend by military force the bounds of 
Russian Poland constituting the new Independent Poland. Into 
Galicia, formerly a part of Austria, Polish troops had been operat- 
ing. They drove out of Lemberg the Ruthenians who had taken 
possession of that city. The Ruthenians, however, renewed their 
attempt to take the city and as a consequence hostilities are still 
continuing in that region. In another direction, too, the Polish 
Government seems to have been hurried into premature military 
action. One can hardly blame the efforts of the Poles to take 
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possession of the city and provinces of Posen; in fact all would 
rejoice to have restored to Poland, at once, a province of which 
she was so ruthlessly despoiled. Still it would have been more 
satisfactory had the Polish Government awaited in calmness the 
award the Peace Conference would certainly have made to her of 
all the territory of ancient Poland. The troops being used 
against the Germans, might have been used with more effect 
against the Russian Bolshevik army which is threatening the 
eastern frontier. Moreover, as a result of Poland’s action against 
Germany in Posen, a volunteer German army has been called into 
being of which von Hindenburg was to have command. Indeed, 
at one time the situation was so curious that Poles, Germans and 
British seemed likely to have to fight side by side in order to defeat 
the attempted Bolshevik invasion of Esthonia. The question of the 
future political status of the Jews in Poland has added to the 
difficulties of the situation. The Jews form sixteen per cent of 
the population, and there are those among them who claim — 
autonomy, meaning thereby the right to govern themselves. 
This claim, however, has not been recognized by any Polish states- 
man nor has it been made by all the Jews. The situation in 
Poland is further complicated by the danger of starvation, due to 
the ruthless way in which the Germans ravaged the country while 
it was in their possession. Manufacturing plants were destroyed 
inthe towns, rendering it impossible for work to be resumed. The 
mischief done is said to be even greater than that wrought in Bel- 
gium. Hence the necessity for that appeal for food which the 
President has made, and for which Mr. Hoover has already 
arranged. Some think the Bolshevik attempt to overrun Poland 
is another step to propagate their principles throughout Central 
Europe, and that this can only be counteracted by sending troops 
to assist the Poles in the armed conflict thought to be impending. 
This mode of help is not likely to be adopted, although some favor 
is being shown to the proposal in France. A demand may be 
made on Germany to allow the troops of the Allies to pass from 
the Rhine provinces by railway to Posen. 


Three attempts have been made in Berlin 

Germany. to overturn the government of Herr Ebert, 

a government which now consists ex- 

clusively of members of the Majority Socialists. The last and 

most determined attempt has just been terminated by what looks 

like the decisive defeat of the Spartacides. This group of In- 

dependent Socialists stands in Germany for the principles of the 

_ Russian Bolsheviki, and would propagate those principles by the 

‘same methods of tyranny and bloodshed as have been adopted by 
VOL. Cvitt.—45 : e 
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Lenine and Trotzky. This they would do by establishing a dic- 
tatorship of their own, and by relegating to the distant future the 
calling of a Constituent Assembly. In order to suppress the up- 
rising of these self-named Spartacides, Herr Ebert’s government 
was obliged to call out large numbers of soldiers. The latter made 
use of artillery, flame-throwers and every military means to re- 
duce the rebels to terms. 

The Government’s victory means that, on the nineteenth of 
January, elections will be held for the National Assembly, which 
is to determine definitely Germany’s future form of government 
and to make a constitution to replace that of the empire. Prepara- 
tory to these elections Germany has been divided into electoral dis- 
tricts. In Bavaria, the elections whick have recently taken place 
for its own National Assembly, have resulted in giving to what is 
called the Clerical Party more than one million votes; and to the 
Majority Socialists nine hundred thousand. The party to which 
Herr Kurt Eisner belongs, received only seventy-five thousand. 
The Independent Socialists polled an insignificant number. In 
Baden and Wiirttemberg, recent local elections give large majori- 
ties to the more Conservative Parties. 

In various other towns efforts in favor of Bolshevik methods 
and aims have been frustrated. Bremen is the only important 
place under their influence. There is every prospect, therefore, 
that the National Assembly will meet and give a stable Constitu- 
tion to the new republic. The Conservative Parties and the old 
Liberal Parties are giving a more or less constrained support to 
the new order of things, but it is probable that the Majority So- 
cialists will control the National Assembly. However, the Major- 
ity Socialists may possibly be defeated by a new movement set on 
foot by the Catholic Centre. The Centrist Party has changed its 
name to Christian People’s Party, and its ranks are now open to 
everyone who calls himself a Christian and who is in favor of main- 
taining religious worship and education and social order in the 
German republic of the future. Its appeal to the Lutherans and 
Evangelicals has met with a warm response from leading mem- 
bers of the Evangelical United Church, so that its efforts may 
effect a union of all the non-Socialist parties, and so wrest the 
control of the Assembly from the Majority Socialists. 

No notable change has taken place in the composition of the 
Government, except that the Independent Socialists have resigned, 
so that it is composed exclusively of Majority Socialists. Mem- 
bers of the Government call themselves Commissaries of the Peo- 
ple as they do in Russia. There is one notable exception. The For- 
eign Secretary who succeeded Dr. Solf, seems to belong 
to the old régime. Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau, the new 
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Minister, until recently represented Germany at Copenhagen, 
and during the late War was looked upon as a possible Chancellor. 
He has signalized his assumption of the Secretaryship of Foreign 
Affairs by making a somewhat defiant declaration as to the terms 
of peace Germany will accept. He declares that Germany most 
not yield to every peace condition her opponents may wish to 
dictate. It is to be hoped that this expression does not indicate 
the spirit which will actuate Germany during the Peace 

Conference. 
Although the Dual Monarchy no longer ex- 
Austria-Hungary. ists it is convenient to retain the old desig- © 
nation in order to give a brief survey of the 

now existing divisions of the area hitherto embraced in it. 

CzEcHO-SLovAK REPUBLIC: Of the new nationalities which 
have sprung into being within this area the Czecho-Slovak Repub- 
lic has been the most successful, so far, in completing its organiza- 
tion. A National Assembly has been formed which has made a con- 
stitution; a definite ministry has been formed and a president 
elected. The new government with a reckless disregard of the 
principle upon which it based its right to existence, has given 
notice to all concerned that it will not allow the Germans who are 
the dominating factor in two-fifths of the territory of the Re- 
public to decide for themselves whether or no they shall join 
the New Germany. On the other hand, they have resolved that 
the Slovaks, who have been up to the present time incorporated 
into Hungary, should be separated from that country and included 
within the limits of Czecho-Slovakia. This they have already 
begun to effect by force of arms. In their President, Dr. Masaryk, 
the nation now restored to liberty has found a man distinguished 
by high qualities of statesmanship. So far from being a dema- 
gogue, he has been distinguished throughout his career by ability 
to see the real state of things and willingness to make it public 
without fear or favor. He never hesitated to tell the people the 
actual conditions—even when the truth was painful. He com- 
bated false patriotism. When he found that certain documents, 
attesting to ancient Czech culture, were forgeries he published 
the fact. The secret of his great moral influence is that the 
Czech people consider him a tireless champion of truth. So also, 
in practical matters, he did not approve of the old methods of 
agitation against the German overlords, which consisted in merely 
superficial opposition to German influences and in unreasoning 
praise of everything Czech. Any success to be hoped for, in his 
estimation, wouid he attained only by assiduous work in all de- 
_ partments of social life; by developing culture to the highest in- 
tellectual, moral and material level. To assist in this and to re- 
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move the prevalent ignorance which he found to be common 
among his countrymen, he promoted the circulation of the political 
literature of the Western European State. When the time had 
come for practical realization of. the aspirations of the Czechs he 
was willing, and in fact tried, to satisfy them by moderate meas- 
ures and to conciliate the Austrian authorities. It was only after 
he found this to be an impossible task, that he became an advo- 
cate of the complete separation which has now been accomplished. 
To his efforts, too, was due that organization of the Czecho-Slovaks 
in Russia which has had so great an influence upon the situation 
there. The future career of Dr. Masaryk and of the Republic 
over which he presides should be watched with keen interest. 
HUNGARIAN RepusB.ic: Of all the states into which Austria- 
Hungary has been divided the new Republic of Hungary finds it- 
self in the most unfortunate situation. It has lost, or is on the 
point of losing, on the north the regions dwelt in by the Slovaks 
in which is found the coal supply of the country. To the east, 
Transylvania where the iron supply is found, as well as the Banat, 
has been annexed by the votes of its inhabitants to Rumania, and 
on the south Croatia has joined the new kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes. If this status becomes permanent, the new 
Republic will be left with only the plains of Hungary. But great 
as these losses of territory may be, the political disorganization 
which has taken place will be far more disastrous. If a recent 
dispatch to the New York World can be believed, nothing short 
of anarchy reigns in interior affairs. Indeed, Hungary, it is said, 
is fast becoming a second Russia. The Bolsheviki are rapidly gain- 
ing adherents. Russian propaganda began as early as the advent to 
power in Russia of Lenine and Trotzky, but it is only since last 
July that the success of that propaganda has been revealed. Since 
the armistice was signed, it has made appalling progress. Bribed 
by Bolshevist money, pouring in from Russia, large numbers of 
peasants have followed the example of the Russian moujiks, and 
have refused to till or sow the land. Thousands of them have 
seized the estates of the nobles, but they will not cultivate them. 
The Government itself, so far from contributing to the mainte- 
nance of order, has promised to the returning soldiers half of the 
property of the rich in order that for the rest of their days they 
may live in wealth and idleness. ‘The peasants refuse to labor 
and as a consequence there will be no harvest this year. The 
existing Provisional Government is so inexperienced that it gives 
the unemployed eight io ten dollars a day, contributing twenty- 
five per cent itself and forcing the manufacturers to contribute the 
balance. The Government, in fact, seems to be under the control 
of the most ignorant elements of the population. Count Karolyi — 
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is the nominal head, but he is deprived of all control. No account 
has reached this country of the elections which were to have taken 

place before this for the purpose of forming a definite organization 

of the country. It is to be hoped that, when they have taken place, 

something like order may be established. 

JuGo-SLOvENIA: The kingdom formed by the union of Serbia 
with Croatia and the districts of Austria-Hungary which consti- 
tute Jugo-Slovenia, is known as the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes. In its territory is embraced, by the vote of its par- 
liament, the Kingdom of Montenegro, its king having been de- 
throned by the same parliament. The king is offering decided 
opposition to his dethronement, but not to the incorporation of 
Montenegro into the new State on a federated basis. The new 
kingdom has come into decided conflict with Italy on account of 
her claims to the whole of the east coast of the Adriatic, compris- 
ing districts where the vast majority of the population are Slavs. 
These claims of Italy form one of the most embarrassing questions 
to be settled by the Peace Conference. They have, in fact, caused 
a Cabinet crisis in the Italian Government. Several ministers of 
the Cabinet, including Signore Nitti, having resigned. It is thought 
they were unable to support the imperialistic policy of the For- 
eign Minister, Baron Sonnino. The Peace Conference will have 
to settle the questions at issue between the Kingdom of Italy and 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

Austro-GERMAN RepuBLic: This is not an official name, but 
it indicates that part of the Dual Monarchy which is properly 
German. Of this there is little to say, for no changes have so far 
taken place and no definite constitution made. Whether or no 
it will join the New Germany has not yet been settled. The Ger- 
man electoral scheme makes provision for arrangements by which 
the Austro-German Republic may, if it so decides, take part in the 
election for the new German National Assembly. The crying 
need of Austria is for food. A few weeks ago the British Govern- 
ment sent three train loads of provisions by way of showing appre- 
ciation for the fair way in which British prisoners had been treated 
during the War. . 

Nothing has been said of Galicia because there is absolutely 
no organization in that Province of the late Dual Monarchy. From 
the north the Poles have made incursions and from the east the 
Ukrainians. The two have come into collision and now are fight- 
ing with each other for its possession. 


January 18, 1919. 
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F a man does not believe that the Church is founded, is kept in 
existence, speaks and commands with the authority of God, 
then for him there will be no church. The Catholic believes that 
Jesus Christ established the Catholic Church: that through His 
power it is kept in life: that by His living authority it speaks and 
commands. The Catholic does not deal in terms that may mis- 
lead or have a twofold meaning. He does not speak of the exis- 
tence of the Church and then define the Church as such a nebulous 
thing as almost not to be. He does not speak of life and then so 
interpret it as to make it almost synonymous with death and the 
dead past. He does not speak of authority and then profess that 
he does not exactly know where the authority is, nor does he pro- 
fess to give obedience and then empty the word of serious con- 
tent by accepting what he pleases or believing what is agreeable. 
* * * ” 
HE Church is visible—a city placed upon a hill: the Church 
speaks definitely and distinctly. It speaks in human accents; 
its voice is the voice of Christ, true God and true Man. When it 
speaks in matters of faith, every one of its members, whether he 
be Pope or simple layman, accepts fully such pronouncement be- 
cause it is God Who speaks. And its teachings of faith are the 
soil whence spring the flowers of Christian life. Dogma is as 
necessary to the full supernatural life of man as an intellect is 
necessary to make a man rational. 

Rob the Church of this concept and you rob it of life. Make 
dim the Divinity of Jesus Christ and you cast the Church and the 
truth of the Church’s existence into the darkening shadows. The 
dogmatic dispute of the Arians did matter vitally, in spite of what 
Harry Emerson Fosdick says in the January Atlantic, for if 
Athanasius had not stood unflinchingly for the Divinity of Christ 
we would have neither Church nor civilization today. If any 
church claim to be a church and yet fail to assert that it possesses 
these prerogatives it only writes its own death sentence. In other 
words any so-called church that does not teach that it is founded 
by God; that it speaks with the authority of God; that all its mem- 
bers must listen and accept its word as the word of God, will 
not continue to command man’s respect. Any church that is not 
visible to man: able to be known by man, so that he can see it, 
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hear it, speak to it, serve it does not meet the spiritual needs of 
humanity. 
* * * * 


NASMUCH as any organization retains through its members the 
traditions of definite Christian faith and conduct: and believes 
that the church they acknowledge has the authority of God, without 
looking too deeply at the question of how it possesses that author- 
ity, or where it is vested so that all humanity may know it, inas- 
much as these are retained, such a body will do good, and number 
as its own many conscientious upright Christians. 

But more and more will the critical human mind apply the 
full and ultimate test and ask: Did God Himself establish this 
church? Does it speak, does it claim to speak, with and by the 
authority of God? Is it above all human powers? Does it claim 
independent, divine prerogatives? Has it always been visible and 
its voice always audible? No church has any authority unless it 
be of God, and the human mind will demand that a church justify 
its divine origin and its divine power. 

* * * * 


HE pitiless logic of time is working itself out and, all uncon- 
sciously, the opponents of the Church that alone possesses these 
prerogatives and has had the courage to insist upon its claim all 
through the centuries—are making their confession that if there 
be a Church of God, the Catholic Church alone can justify its 
claim. 
* * * * 


HE so-called church that will leave eternal truth subject to 
church conferences that neither possess nor claim to possess 
any divine authority is but making a mockery, through its defini- 
tions, of dogma. No wonder dogma is scorned by non-Catholics 
today, when their concept of it rises little higher than their esti- 
mate of an enactment of a State legislature. Not many years ago, a 
“ sectarian ” church revised its “‘ dogmatic ” teaching on the fate of 
unbaptized infants and decided that they were not damned, as had 
been formerly taught by the same “ church.” The wit who moved 
to make the resolution retroactive synopsized humanity’s judg- 
ment on the whole situation. Such action is a parody on Chris- 
tianity. 

The “churches” that accept their teachings on marriage— 
the estimate and esteem of which is the foundation of all morals— 
from the State legislature write the indictment of failure against 
. themselves, for by such action they announce that they have not 
the authority of God. 
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HE logic of time has been hastened in its operation by the fact 
that millions of men have lately stood face to face with death 
in the greatest of the world’s wars. At home they were content 
to go on undisturbed: satisfied with things as they were—never 
caring or never aroused to look deeply. But now they were 
brought face to face with the ultimate meaning of life and the true 
message of death; the veil fell from their eyes, and their souls 
yearned for God. They would know what message the Creator 
had spoken to His creatures. Did the Redeemer live and did He 
speak of the life redeemed? And they looked back to the churches 
that they had known in their youth, and they found there neither 
the authority of God nor the claim to it. 
* * * * 
LL the articles appearing in the current periodicals on the 
subject of religion in the trenches, the religious beliefs of the 
soldier, religion and the war—though they differ in manifold 
ways—are one in this: their complaint against the “ churches ” 
because they have found the “churches” insufficient. The 
“ churches ” must go with their sectarianism; with their dogmas; 
with their unjustified authority; with their shortsightedness and 
their selfishness. One may admit readily that such “churches ” 
as they describe must and will go; but we will also see that there is 
no true concept of what the church is in the mind of any of these 
writers. What they do testify to is this: that if there be a church 
its authority must be from God, that it must speak as of God, be 
visible to and audible of men—else it is no church at all. 

They may give rein to their imaginative hopes and construct 
out of humanity what they call a church: but that after all is un- 
guided, faltering humanity doing its best, admitting its insuf- 
ficiency by the question of how it may do better—it is humanity 
looking for God and for God’s Church. 

* * * * 

R an example of the articles we have referred to, let the 

reader take that by Harry Emerson Fosdick in the January 
Atlantic, entitled, The Trenches and the Church at Home. The 
concept of the church which it presents is barren of the idea that 
the church has the authority of God. “The churches face a new 
day of unpredictable changes.” ‘“‘ We need now to face another 
question: what are these returning soldiers going to do to the 
churches in America?” “Back in America’s town and villages 
our churches stand—Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Old Two- 
Seed-in-the-Spirit, Predestinarian and what not.” “ Christianity 
faces today not from religion but from the churches a crisis of the 
first magnitude.” 
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Mr. Fosdick seeks to summarize the deficiencies of the 
churches at home that will meet with the condemnation of the 
returning soldier. He enumerates “ the selfishness of their appeal, 
the pettiness of sectarian emphases, the negativeness of their ethic, 
the undemocratic quality of their fellowship.” He refers of course 
to the Protestant churches in which he was instructed and with 
which he is familiar. It is a striking forceful commentary upon 
the failure of the Protestant churches: it may lead to a searching 
for and a finding of the Church that is Christianity. 

* * * * 


N similar but more radical vein writes Mr. Joseph Ernest 
McAfee in the New Republic of January 18th. Mr. McAfee, it may 
be well to note, studied at the Union Theological Seminary; Auburn 
Theological Seminary, and Princeton Theological Seminary. He 
is also a member of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions. 
Asa result of his Protestant theological studies, he concludes that 
there cannot be a church at all: that Christianity and a church 
are intrinsically incompatible. To quote, “a Christian church is 
an anomaly, a contradiction in terms, an impossibility.” Mr. 
McAfee’s constant study of the history of innumerable sects evi- 
dently led him to believe this conclusion warranted. In fact he views 
the Christian centuries through Protestant spectacles. “ Christian 
history is one continuous breaking away from the institutions 
which have assumed to confine Christian truth and the Christian 
spirit.” His course in history began with the sixteenth century. 
“ Christianity is a spirit and therefore cannot be confined ”— 
such is his thesis; and therefore no organization can represent it. 
His philosophy is more discerning than that of the Founder of 
Christianity Who stated that He did found His Church; that it 
was visible to all men; that it would endure till the end of the 
world; that He sought to bring all men into it; that error would 
never be allowed to. prevail against it. 
ae * * * 
ATRIOTISM is a spirit—yet like everything else spiritual it 
needs an embodiment. Patriotism is devotion to one’s own 
country. A man may preach patriotism in the abstract, patriotism 
to all humanity, patriotism to all peoples, and he will at once be 
suspected of being a traitor to his country. And much of this 
high-sounding talk and well-expressed speech about the loftiness 
of Christianity is calculated to make it so lofty that it will 
disappear into the clouds. It is easy to agree on general spirit- 
ualities and abstract notions. Translate them into concrete terms 
that demand action and you will at once arouse opposition. Give 
justice meaning and the way of the just man is difficult. Utter 


& 
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the word that gives practical content to obedience and denial and 
sacrifice, and you have at once aroused enmity. And the more 
definite and comprehensive that word is the greater will be the 
opposition and the enmity. That is why the Divine Word In- 
carnate was crucified by men. 
* * * * 

NV R. McAFEE is so entirely opposed to a church that he will 

have religion and religious institutions under community con- 
trol. He is the champion of ecclesiastical bolshevism. When the 
spirit is thus confined it will, to his mind, have its best expression. 

But it must be remembered that there are thousands who so 
lack an elementary concept of what the Church of Christ should 
be and is, that they will be impressed and even comforted by the 
easy sentences and the easier thought of such writers as 
Mr. McAfee. By discussion and denial and revolt from the true 
Church the world has been made spiritually desolate. Those 
who are without homes and without food have had little or no part 
in the dissension and the revolt. Their souls are seeking and 
searching. Their souls will grasp at half truths or the semblances 
of truth—if that is all they can see. Is not our duty—ever press- 
ing but even more pressing now—to carry to them in speech, in 
written word, in kindly sympathy the truth with which the Church 
has blessed and enlightened us? 


tin 
— 


WOMAN who evidently “ speaks whereof she knows,” offers 
in The Catholic Charities Review for December and January 
a careful “ analysis ” of the growth, requirements and outlook of 
“ Catholic Settlement Work.” As she well says, the Catholic set- 
tlement “with social as well as religious opportunities, came into 
existence as a necessary part of a plan of redemption; a point of 
contact, a meeting place between rescuer and rescued, the head- 
quarters from which to reconnoiter in the campaign.” Like all 
new things, Catholic settlement work has had its struggle for ex- 
istence: it has had to breast the winds of indifferentism and posi- 
tive opposition. Even today it is not as widely recognized as it 
should be as “a necessary part of a plan of redemption” in our 
complex, congested modern life. Besides the difficulty of winning 
its way in ecclesiastical and popular esteem, it has had to solve 
“the problem of meeting expenses and that of getting faithful 
and competent service.” 
* ~ * * 
OR the most part the work has been a lay work, and necessarily 
so, since only a very modern religious institute would be 
adapted to so very modern a work. That there are such institutes 
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and that they have done great service in Catholic settlement work, 
does not discount the fact, as stated by Margaret Tucker, that 
Catholic settlement work is a work of the Catholic laity, and 
from the ranks of the laity the workers must be recruited. 
Of the character of that service she has this to say: “It 
must be truthfully admitted also, that the service in the 
work has fallen far short of the need in both quantity and quality. 
In the main it has been performed by volunteers. Now volunteer 
service is at once a source of inspiration and despair, according 
as it is earnest, intelligent and reliable or, as it may be, thor- 
oughly irresponsible and undependable. Those who could and 
would give the best of help were, of course, often prevented from 
doing so by other calls upon their time and energy. Many also 
who would have made excellent, enthusiastic workers were hin- 
dered in the doing through mismanagement on the part of execu- 
tives who could thoroughly dissipate the result of intelligent work. 
There have been in the work a splendid group of volunteers will- 
ing and able to sacrifice themselves to the work, who persevered in 
spite of discouragement and adverse conditions. There have 
' been casual workers, however, who could not take the work seri- 
ously, or appreciate the necessity for regular service. Experience 
was usually the same at the different centres, that for any fun or 
excitement in connection with the activities there was a bevy of 
interested workers which quickly dwindled away to.a handful in 
the face of those thankless tasks demanding personal service with 
undisciplined children, or excursions.into the dingy homes of the 


poor.” 






* % * * 

UCH conditions make evident the necessity for and advantage 
of the salaried social worker. This advantage is fully recog- 
nized and carefully stated by our writer: the pros are many, but 
they are nil unless associated with that high spirit of consecra- 
tion essential to any work which deals in spiritual values, which 
is fraught with eternal consequences to immortal souls. “It 
should not be necessary to state that executives and workers in 
a Catholic work, which must always endeavor to set a moral as 
well as a social standard, should be women of personal dignity, 
unimpeachable reputation, and inspiring Catholic practice; that 
besides the training in scientific method and organization, there 
should also be training of spirit and motive. In the arduous life 
of the social worker any but the essentials in Catholic practice 
are nearly impossible, yet who needs close contact with her Church 
to a greater extent than she for inspiration in her task of guiding 
and shaping the destinies of her innumerable “cases?” It is 
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pertinent and interesting to observe how few of the busy workers 
in attendance at conference or convention, devotedly attending 
committee meetings, can add to their daily task the extra effort 
of getting out to early Mass.” 

“There are many influences in the life of the average self- 
supporting woman which pull against highest achievement in a 
work which must minister positively, if not primarily, to spiritual 
needs; which is at the same time arduous; which must, not even 
though it happen to afford it, be considered merely as a means to 
self-support.” 

The inference is plain: Until Catholic women enter the field 
of social service as a “ vocation ” demanding of them the spirit of 
the counsels, if not their outward observance, we will not meet 
the opportunities of social service, satisfy its obligations or accom- 
plish its potential results for the Kingdom of God on earth. 

* 7 * * 
HE hour of destiny has struck for Catholic work in this and 
every country. The War has thrown open vast tracts of op- 
portunity, devastated or untilled: “The fields are white for the 
harvest.” Where are the workers? Forces of evil: Socialism, 
anarchy, spiritual unrest and discontent, masquerading as good 
are sowing their seeds and reaping their harvest in countless “ So- 
cial Centres,” where, unconscious of the harm they are doing, the 
material good is so stressed as to submerge the spiritual: souls are 
scuttled like ships in a sea of Materialism. And many of these 
souls were “born again of water and the Holy Ghost” as chil- 
dren of God and heirs of heaven in the true fold of the Catholic 

Church. 

~ * * * 
HE Catholic Church alone permits no divorce: not only in the 

marriage state but in every department of life. Man is a 
creature composed of body and soul; as such he must be reckoned 
with from birth to death. We cannot feed the body and starve 
the soul and make a man; neither can we feed the soul and starve 
the body and live. The Church is in all things synthetic: she is 
the great life-builder. 

* * * * 

HE cry of the hour is for life: life complete and rounded out; . 

life spiritual as well as material. From the bosom of the great 

Mother well the fountains of life for which the world of men 

thirst; yet they die of thirst rather than slake it at her breasts, 
because they know her not as their Mother. 

In all the ages she has had children who have dared every 
hardship and danger to bring to her fountains of life the hungry 
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and the thirsty. She needs such today. Valiant woman who are 
unafraid: who will venture on uncharted seas with her truth as 
their compass, who will dare the desert led on by her light. 
Women for whom her message is so clear, so infinitely above and 
beyond all other teaching that they burn to make it known for the 
saving of the nations; for whom her cause is so precious that it 
overwhelms all pettiness of personalities, all count of personal cost 
in labor, in sacrifice. 
* * ok * 
HIS is the trained worker we need to make the Church’s voice 
effective in our age: one full of faith and ever subject to 

authority. Without such positive ideal, such complete surrender 
to service, we will not excel; and no social worker is truly Catho- 
lic if she be not excellent. 
_ Too many enter the field with no higher ideal than to extend 
to Catholics, or to place under Catholic patronage, the benefits of 
non-Catholic social work. Or they view their work as a preven- 
tive or antidote to Protestant propaganda. This purely negative 
viewpoint will never produce anything but a counterfeit, a base 
imitation, not a positively Catholic work, redundant with Catholic 
vitality and force. Again we say: The call is for workers steeped 
in Catholic thought, virile with Catholic enthusiasm, nourished 
with Catholic life. The response must not be niggardly in num- 
bers or in spirit. Those who give themselves thus, the Church 
must munition with the riches of her teaching, and the people 
must support with the means to live and carry ever forward the 
ideal of Christ: “ Greater love than this no man hath: to lay down 
his life for his friends.” 





- 
em 





HE text of the Constitution of the Russian Soviet Republic was 
published in full in The Nation of January 4th. It calls for 
the entire abolition of all classes among the people, the establish- 
ment of a Socialist Society, and the victory of Socialism in all lands. 
Not only are all social classes abolished: but all right to private 
property in lands is done away with. The land is to be appor- 
tioned among “husbandmen” and no compensation is to be 
granted to the former owners. All implements, “ animate or in- 
animate,” are national property; also factories, mills, mines, rail- 
ways and other means of production and transportation. 
The Constitution constantly refers to the former owners as 
“ exploiters *—and to those who will now use and manage the 
property as “workers.” It repudiates the Russian national debt; 
all banks are transferred to the ownership of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Government; an obligation to work is universally im- 
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posed; the workers are to be armed and to compose a Socialist Red 

Army; the propertied class are to be disarmed; nor may the “ ex- 
ploiters ” hold any place in the Russian Government. 
* * * * 

HE Soviets of the different Russian republics may be 

autonomous in their own territory but the supreme power be- 

longs to the All-Russian Congress of Soviets: and in periods be- 

tween the convocations of such a congress to the All-Russian Cen- 

tral Executive Committee. 

It will be seen that this Committee is the real governing 
power: in fact the Constitution does not hesitate to speak of the 
necessity of the establishment of a dictatorship: and this dictator- 
ship is the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. It is “ the 
supreme legislative, executive and controlling organ” of the Rus- 
sian Republic. And it is this Central Committee that forms the 
Council of People’s Commissars which is entrusted with the gen- 
eral management of the affairs of the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic. Only two items are outside its jurisdiction, rati- 
fication and amendment of the fundamental principles of the 
Soviet Constitution and ratification of peace treaties. It is both 
shrewdly worded and wisely framed to keep political power in the 
hands of the Executive Committee. The All-Russian Congress 
can be but a general convention without the opportunity of delib- 
erative power; dominated by the Executive Committee in whose 
hands is all the machinery of government. And the numerical 
strength of the Committee only weakens its corporate strength 
and places the ruling power in a few strong, active men. The 
necessary checks in truly representative government are abso- 
lutely lacking, nor is there personal responsibility of particular 
members of the government to a real legislative body. 

* * * . 

HE Constitution forbids the right to vote to all persons who 

employ hired labor in order to obtain from it an increase of 

profits—which provision is ludicrous; also to all who have an in- 

come without working; to private merchants, trade and commer- 

cial brokers; to monks and clergy of all denominations, and all 
persons deprived by a Soviet of their citizenship. 

The Constitution demands that the Church shall be separated 
from the State; and the school from the Church; to the working 
people it turns over all technical and material means of publica- 
tion of newspapers, pamphlets and books; halls will be furnished 
free to the peasantry; the government sets for itself the task of 
furnishing full and general free education; it demands universal 
military training; and having limited the title citizen to those 
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who “ work;” having deliberately.excluded a large portion of the 
population, this same Constitution states that it recognizes equal 
rights for all citizens and protests against the oppression of 
national minorities. 


<n 
— 


MERICA has lost her foremost American. His life, even his 
private life, was public. There are those who admired him 
intensely, and some few who disliked him. No American since 
Lincoln endeared himself more to the hearts of the American peo- 
ple. No public man ever had his life and conduct subjected to 
such scrutiny: his character appeared brighter because of the 
ordeal. 

The welfare of his country and his countrymen weighed upon 
him from his youth. He cared. And because he cared so much 
he felt so keenly: and passion often fired his speech. 

A brave man: an upright character, a loyal friend. 

* * * * 
T one of the most critical moments of his political life, his friend, 

Father Alexander P. Doyle, former editor of THE CaTHOLIc 
Wortp, died. At much personal sacrifice, Theodore Roosevelt 
sent a tribute to this office, which in part reads as follows: “It 
was with Father Doyle that I first discussed the question of my 
taking some public stand on the matter of race suicide, it having 
been developed in one of our talks that we felt equally strong on 
the matter. I have never known any man work more unwearily 
for the social betterment of the man, woman or child whose 
chance of happiness is least in our modern life. Their welfare 
was very dear to him. Again and again in speeches which I made 
I drew largely on the great fund of his accumulated experience. I 
mourn his death, not only because he was my friend, but because 
he was so fearless and resolute a worker for the betterment of 
mankind.” 

* * * * 
E lived the virtues that he preached, and they were the homely 
fundamental virtues that alone make a nation content. The 
world cannot take to itself too soon the habit of rehearsing and 
imitating them. 
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